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As is customary with our midsummer number we print an 
unusual amount of material relative to and growing out of the 
“ Anniversary’ of the Seminary. The circumstances gave dis- 
tinction to the occasion and it merits special record. The papers 
of both Dr. Merrill and Mr. Hatch strike the note of timeliness. 


In his graduating address, Dr. Cairns laid strong emphasis on 
the difficulty the modern man finds in adjusting the realities of 
his spiritual experience to the outer realities which he is taught 
by science are about him. In so far as this condition is produced 
by the evolutional interpretation of the universe one finds an 
interesting suggestion as to its alleviation in Professor Genung’s 
article on Biblical Idiom and Evolution Idiom in the third num- 
ber of the Amherst Graduates’ Quarterly. Here Dr. Genung 
develops with felicity of thought and expression the contrast 
between the field of scientific and Biblical truth. He emphasizes 
the thought that the Bible deals primarily not with the mechanical 
world or the world of life — the “ body” or the “ soul,” but with 
the “ spirit.” As soon as this is fairly recognized as a fact it ap- 
pears that the idiom of the Bible is consistently evolutional in its 
presentation of the facts in the history of the world of spirit. These 
facts of the spiritual life are as real and as justifiable in experience 
as any facts. The Biblical idiom “in three cardinal counts 
demonstrates the rounded completeness of its evolutionary cycle.” 
First, “‘as to its germinal beginning,” it postulates a spiritual 
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source — God. Second, “as to its culmination” it finds “a per- 
fect man, the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
This is not theory, it is history. Third, “as to its issue,” the 
Biblical idiom is not limited to the recurrence of the specific life, 
as is the case with the idiom of physical evolution. But the 
“ Biblical idiom . . . burgeons into a higher evolutionary con- 
sciousness which it calls not death, but newness of life. It leaves 
the renewed personality not at an end but at a beginning, at the 
threshold of a higher stage of being.” This insistency on the 
reality of the spiritual as a distinct reality of experience, in con- 
trast to all other phases of being, and the interpretation of the 
Biblical description of the life of the spirit as an evolution on a 
distinctive plane moving through a recognizable and logical cycle, 
is an interesting and unusual “ reconciliation” between ways of 
interpreting reality which are needlessly set warring with each 
other. 


Speaking of things emanating from Amherst, those who were 
privileged to sit under the instruction of President Seelye after 
his return from his service in Congress will hardly forget the 
impressive way in which he quoted the decisions of the electoral 
commission appointed to decide questions raised respecting the 
election of President Hayes. These he used to illustrate the 
inevitableness with which certain fixed prepossessions will shape 
the judgment of men undoubtedly honest, and undoubtedly 
swayed by their sincere convictions. The commission of fifteen, 
it will be recalled, invariably voted on every question, seven to 
eight; eight to seven. The Recorp does not conceive it to be 
its function even to record matters political. It does, however, 
have the interest of a spectator in viewing certain ethical align- 
ments. Three men have been so constantly in the public eye that 
not to weigh them and form an ethical judgment in respect to 
their characters has been well-nigh impossible. The peculiar 
fact comes out that men equally honest and equally sound-minded, 
equally well-informed reach diametrically opposite conclusions in 
respect to Mr. Taft, Mr. Roosevelt, and Mr. Bryan. Argument 
seems to be useless, for all argument must rest on some sort of 
identical premises, and here the premises are formulated for the 
individual in his subconsciousness. It would be exceedingly com- 
forting to the steadiness of one’s trust in the general reliability 
of men’s intuitive moral sense if he could mount some time con- 
quering aeroplane and look back from the viewpoint of a genera- 
tion later and therefrom interpret the present political situation 
in its ethical aspects. 
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In the July number of the American Journal of Theology 
Professor Wright of Indiana University makes an exceedingly 
interesting and valuable contribution to the study of the question, 
What is Religion? It is the answer to this question which has 
for some years been the crux of almost all discussions in the 
philosophy of religion or in systematic theology. What Pro- 
fessor Wright is striving to secure is a psychological definition 
in terms of genus and species which shall be broad enough to 
include every manifestation of religion and at the same time 
shall be sufficiently precise to exclude psychological reactions 
which are not distinctively and peculiarly religious. The defini- 
tion he proposes is this: Religion is “the endeavor to secure 
the conservation of socially recognized values, through specific 
actions that are believed to evoke some agency different from the 
ordinary ego of the individual, or from other merely human 
beings, and that imply a feeling of dependence upon this agency.” 
The words preceding the word “through” are designed to give 
the genus and the words that follow to supply the differentia. 
The significance and value of such a definition lies in its effort 
to combine diverse ways of interpreting religion which are fre- 
quently pushed into pretty sharp contrast. As respects the genus, 
one of these would identify religion with anything that conserved 
social values, and another would assert values which are evidently 
ethical are the only ones with which religion may rightly concern 
itself, thus making ethical judgments fundamental to religious 
judgments. As respects the differentia, the fundamental contrast 
which here appears has been between those who do and those 
who do not assert that something, which can for convenience be 
called God, is necessary to the reality of religion. Quite apart 
from the question as to the adequacy of the definition, with which, 
however, we find ourselves in substantial accord, the clarity of 
the presentation and the review of current thought on the topic 
make the article an extremely valuable one to anybody wishing 
to acquaint himself with current phases of the discussion of this 
significant theme. 


The same Journal contains two articles that are of interest 
to us on this side of the Atlantic as revelatory of the theological 
situation in Great Britain. There theological controversy has 
reached the stage where the contending parties have names which 
carry with them a specific designation. Especially has the word 
“liberal” come to have definite application to a specific school 
of thought. We in this country do not use this word with pre- 
cisely the same connotation, in fact it is our fortune — good or 
bad — that theological discussion goes on without the rallying to 
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standards which flaunt a party name. One of the articles referred 
to is on the Present Position of Liberal Theology in Great 
Britain: a Study in Tendencies. It first presents tendencies which 
the author conceives have forced the liberal theology into ex- 
istence, and then gives a survey of what are conceived to be the 
three main arguments urged against it, namely the skeptical, 
illustrated by Forsyth; the scriptural, represented by Denney, and 
the eschatalogical, represented by Tyrell, closing with a judg- 
ment as to their utter futility. Such a presentation by Rev. J. 
Warschauer, one of the chief exponents of the liberal theology, 
provides an excellent survey of theological conditions as seen 
from that point of view. Professor Hugh R. Mackintosh, whom 
Mr. Warschauer would doubtless class with the “ scriptural” oppo- 
nents of liberal theology, writes critically regarding The Liberal 
Conception of Jesus. After describing the view which he wishes 
to criticise he finds “the fundamental weakness of liberal Chris- 
tianity to lie in the assumption that Jesus took his place simply 
on the human side of reality.” In addition to this fundamental 
weakness he notices the silence of liberal theology as the risen 
Christ and observes that “the liberals’ conception of Jesus, as 
their books expound it, does not appear to represent worthily 
their personal attitude toward him as Savior.” Against such a 
position he urges with great force the argument from “the mas- 
sive trend of Christian life and achievement.” These two articles 
will serve admirably to put one in touch with the theological 
currents in Great Britain, and will incidentally be helpful in 
reckoning with the forces that are at work shaping theological 
thought in this country. 





Present Needs of the Church 


SOME PRESENT NEEDS OF THE CHURCH.* 


It is glorious to live and work in the early hours of one of 
God’s great days. His days are very long; “ From His hand the 
Centuries fall like grains of sand.” Slowly a great new truth of 
the Spirit begins to dawn upon the soul of man. Voices cry 
through the darkness. The many sleep and dream; a few waken 
and watch. Then comes the mingled stillness and stir that tells 
of daybreak; the sky begins to glow in the east; and the men of 
God rejoice that a new day is at hand. 

You and I have the inestimable privilege of living and working 
at one of those rare times, the early dawn of a great new day of 
God. The night has been long and the shadows dark. Some 
time it will be recognized,— it is coming to recognition more and 
more,— that the latter half of the nineteenth century was one of 
the critical times in the history of religious faith, Many a soul 
anxiously asked, “If the foundations be destroyed, what can the 
righteous do?” There was much talk of the decadence of 
religion, the “ twilight of the gods.” It is hard for anyone who 
did not pass through it to realize how very dark the night was, 
and how hard faith had to struggle to keep a foothold through 
the night. Those of us who worked our way through that painful 
period look at the ready faith of the present generation and say, 
as the Captain said to Paul, “ You were free-born; but with a 
great price obtained I this freedom.” 

It was hard to believe that the thick darkness was only that 
which always precedes dawn. We waited for the Lord more 
than they that watch for the morning. We called through the 
darkness, “ Watchman, will the night soon pass?” It was long 
before the hopeful answer of the great apostle began to be sung, 
“The night is departing, the day is approaching; wherefore let 





*An address delivered at the graduating exercises of the Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy May 27, 1912. 
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us cast off the works of darkness, and let us gird on the armor of 
light.” 

But the new day is at hand, such a day as the world-has sel- 
dom seen. Some there are who stand with their backs to the 
east, and mournfully declare that the darkness is deepening, and 
that only the Day of Judgment can end the night. Many are 
asleep, dreaming of days gone by. The company of early risers 
is always small. But they taste a joy unknown to those who 
linger in their beds. I recall a day when, with friends, I was to 
climb Mt. Washington. We rose very early to prepare. We had 
a great day. But the part of it that lingers as most rare and glad 
is the sense of dawn coming through the darkness. A new day 
is dawning in this world of God and men; a day, some of us 
dare believe, fit to be classed with other birthdays of great faiths, 
with the day when the four great prophets of Israel saw the dawn 
of spiritual religion, the day when Luther and Calvin led man up 
to the heights of spiritual freedom, and that greatest day of all 
when the faith of the Gospel dawned upon a dark world. I do 
not see how anyone can doubt that such a dawn is upon us. The 


very restlessness of action and confusion of thought that char- 


acterize our age are plain signs of it. 


“ Everywhere the people are astir, 
Demanding larger share in government, 
And fair division of the goods of life; 
Claiming the right of every child to be 
Well-born, well-nourished, and well-taught, and free 
To play and grow in God's great out-of-doors. 
A deepening sense of brotherhood is felt; 
The dream of peace on earth is coming true; 
While war, the age-long burden of the race, 
Fades like a grisly phantom of the dark. 
So, out from the long watches of the night, 
The world swings onward to the people’s day.” 


And, alike from our sacred book, and from the sacred story of 
our nation’s life, comes the assurance that the Day of the People 
is the Day of the Lord. “ The year’s at the spring; and day’s at 
the morn.” Soon even those who mournfully turn their backs 
to the east will see the light of the new day. 





Present Needs of the Church 


“For not by eastern windows only, 
When morning comes, comes in the light; 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly; 
But westward, look! the land is bright.” 


What of the needs of the church in this new day which is upon 
us? There is nothing more important than that we know and 
meet them. Single battles may be decided by bravery at the 
crisis; long campaigns are won by careful preparation. Ger- 
many’s tremendous victory over France in 1870 was won before 
a sc!ldier moved or a gun was fired. There is a war before us, 
not 2 battle. What are the needs of the church for the conflict? 

It would be foolish for anyone to attempt to set forth all the 
needs of the church in this day, or even to make a list of the 
ercatest of them, It is not my purpose to attempt either of those 
tasks. I would only mention a few of the present clear needs of 
the church. Two considerations have influenced me in the choice 
of the special wants to be mentioned. One of them is the very 
significant Men and Religion Forward Movement, which has 
been both critical and prophetic in its revelation of religious 
facts. The other is the practical character and aims of this 
School. Back of these two facts, of course, lies that which gave 
birth to them both, the great tendency of our time, in the church 
and out of it, to the socialization of work, the concentration of 
attention on human life and its needs, the direction of all our © 
forces to practical ministry. In the light of these facts and forces, 
certain needs are very clear in the church as it turns its face to 
the east where “ God makes Himself an awful rose of dawn.” 


First of all the church has a painful and pressing need of 
accurate information. One of the worst defects in the church has 
been, and is today, its tendency to take things easily for granted, 
to assume that facts are thus and so, and to base its conduct and 
activity on these assumptions. The minister preaches on what 
he believes, not on what the people need to know. The church 
worship is constructed on the basis of what the saints ought to 
like rather than what the sinners need. Where is the church that 
has deliberately and patiently set itself to know its community, 
and then to fit its ministry, at any cost, to the accurately-known 
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needs of its community? Had the Men and Religion Movement 
accomplished nothing else, it would have justified itself by the 
revelation it has made of the helpless ignorance of the average 
church of the facts of life about it. Foreign Mission Boards 
some time ago awoke to the truth that information is the mother 
of interest. Home Mission Societies have begun to make care- 
ful investigation as a basis for appeal to the church. But in the 
most important field of all, the local church, there is a dense 
ignorance, which must give place to accurate knowledge, if the 
church is to be equal to the demands of the new day. 

There is a word that will stand out prominently in the life 
of every living church during the next five or ten years. It is 
the word “ Survey.” The one thing the church cannot afford to 
be ignorant of is its neighborhood, the schools, the libraries, and 
other social institutions, and how they may be related to the life 
and work of the church; the saloons, and dance-halls, and other 
anti-social institutions, and how they may be weakened and 
eliminated ; the sickness and poverty, the hospitals and charities ; 
all the facts about the human life around it must be well-known, 
thoroughly digested, and transformed into working strength, if 
the church is to meet the divine call of today. 

But the church must know more than its community. There 
are wide-spread evils, and common efforts for righteousness, as 
to which each church needs accurate information. That great- 
souled, prophetic woman, Jane Addams, has just now set before 
us as it never has been stated before, the plague of prostitution, 
the awful cancer on the body of civilization. Quietly, but relent- 
lessly, she has forced home upon us the prime necessity of aban- 
doning our weak policy of ignoring the facts, the necessity of 
setting before men and women their Christian duty in dealing 
with this horrible crying wrong. From all sides the church is 
confronted with problems and demands. She must get in touch 
with the workingman, she must speak out for social justice, she 
must play a large part in the immense undertaking to provide 
rational and uplifting recreation for the youth; she must count 
in movements for political and social reform. She must do all 
this and more, or be left behind. And she cannot move wisely or 
effectively till she knows the facts. 
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Moreover the church needs to know the facts about her own 
work. Are the people dropping away from the church services? 
If so, why? The churchmen are busy finding plausible explana- 
tions, based on their theories of what the church ought to be, and 
what people ought to do. We need the facts as to what the 
church is, and what people do, which nothing but careful in- 
vestigation will reveal. Wherein lies the real difference between 
the church that is packed to the doors and the church that has 
more pews than people? Dear good saints tell us, Preach the 
old Gospel and the people will come; while the sensationalist 
says, Be up-to-date, and advertise, if you want the crowd. What 
are the facts? Why is it that the Sunday School is losing ground 
so rapidly, its membership diminishing by many thousands each 
year? Answer us with no theories; get the facts by an honest 
investigation of the situation all over our land. 

' Underlying all the life and work of the church, conditioning 
all she may hope or attempt to do, is this painful pressing need 
of accurate information. The church stands like a man lost in 
a dense fog, hearing impatient voices crying, “Move on! Move 
on!” and afraid to move lest he go wrong. 

It is one of the hopeful signs for the church of our. day that 
schools like this are growing, and that large benefactions are pro- 
viding for their further growth. We need, and we must forcibly 
demand, that our theological seminaries send into the ministry 
men intelligent as to the social, industrial, and religious problems 
of our time, or at least equipped for the ready acquisition of such 
intelligence. But we need more than our seminaries can accom- 
plish. The need is great of men and women, helpers to the min- 
isters and the churches, who can take the lead in making surveys, 
who come to their life-work well trained in social facts and 
theories, who can quickly form a living bond of union between 
the church and the social needs and life of the community. It 
is a tremendous task, to replace the church’s opinions on social 
questions with knowledge based on facts, to substitute for the 
little lace-work of texts that forms the Bible of the average 
Christian a real knowledge of the Book of God and of man, the 
constitution of the Kingdom of God, to open the eyes of the 
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church to the needs of the world that lies outside the church walls. 
Good needs prophets and apostles, perhaps martyrs. Aspire to 
that high place in a humble spirit, and the joy of the Lord will 
fill your heart and be your strength. 


A second need is that of a new and far-going spirit of unity 
in the church. A spirit of unity, I say. Give us the spirit, and 
it will make a body for itself, if it needs one. Conditions on the 
Foreign field have been for years forcing the branches of the 
church of Christ to get together as fast and as thoroughly as 
possible, and now, thank God, conditions in our own land are 
driving us to such co-operation as has never before been at- 
tempted. In speaking recently of the great verse, “ One of you 
shall chase a thousand, and two of vou shall put ten thousand to 
flight,” Robert E. Speer said, “ It is clear from that text not only 
that two together can do ten times what one can; but also that 
the two would never have come together but for the need of 
facing ten thousand.” The further we go with our investiga- 
tions and surveys, the larger the work that looms up before us, 
the more our denominational differences and theological divisions 
appear contemptible and sinful. In his great story, “The 
Deluge,” Sienkiewicz tells how the Swedes invaded Poland. The 
Polish lords gathered, proud of their history, confident in the 
strength of their empire; but jealousies arose, old quarrels flamed 
up; and the invader won an easy victory. And then at last, when 
Poland lay prostrate at the feet of the foe, divisive feelings 
vanished in the presence of a mighty need, and Poland rose and 
shook herself free. So may the church arise, one and indivisible, 
her denominational divisions meaning no more than state lines 
mean in our common country, her strength all directed against 
the real foes of God and man. 

The one open path to such unity as the church needs is 
through practical co-operation in social and religious service. 
Here again is a special opportunity for the graduates of such an 
institution as this. Your school is itself an example of the sub- 
ordination of denominational considerations to practical ones. 
And it is your privilege to lead the church more and more into 
those actual social ministries in which her many divisions may 
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find a real and growing unity. It is the ideal of our nation that 
family pride and class spirit shall be swallowed up in a common 
American patriotism. It must be the ideal of the church that 
denominational pride and sectarian division shall be iost in a com- 
mon loyalty to the Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ. 


The third need I detect plainly in the church as she faces this 
great new day is the need of efficiency. 

This is the era of the trained workman. “ Efficiency” is the 
magic word. The time has passed when it was enough to say, Do 
as well as you can. Now the word is, Find out how the work 
is done best, and do it that way. We must have that note of 
efficiency in all the work of the church. 

That means two things; a larger number of trained profes- 
sional leaders in church work; and more of real training for the 
volunteers who must do the bulk of the work. 

Amid all the power and value of the present tendency to 
make much of the layman in religion, there is a real element of 
danger. It is that our work be intrusted to untrained zeal. An 
age that demands efficiency everywhere else will not be satisfied 
with an amateur performance of church work. We must have a 
larger staff of trained workers in every strong church, with labor 
well distributed. And small churches, unable each for itself to 
employ more than one man, must learn to combine their resources, 
and thus to obtain efficient workers. Every church which is doing 
anything worthy needs a secretary, or business manager, as truly 
as it needs a minister. To save the salary of such a worker is 
waste, not economy. It is shameful, fatal, for any church to 
neglect the work of survey, and correlation in forces, which con- 
fronts it today. And it is wasteful if not useless for the minister 
to attempt such work single-handed, untrained and burdened as 
he is. The church needs a large accession of assistants specially 
trained. 

Efficiency demands not only a larger number of professional 
leaders. It demands better training for volunteers. Remarkable 
results came from the visits to various towns during the past 
year of the teams of experts in the Men and Religion Movement. 
Volunteers who had not lacked zeal and desire found out how to 
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work; and the result was an amazing gain in efficiency. The 
Sunday Schools, the Men’s Associations, the Women’s Societies, 
the Young People’s organizations, in most of our churches, are 
awaiting for that simple but thorough training for lack of which 
they are, as some one puts it, “ firing off cannon at sparrows,” 
spending splendid enthusiasm on dainty and artificial tasks. I 
heard Bishop McDowell say that the church treats its men as a 
father treated his active boy. The boy broke into his father’s 
study and asked, “ Father, what canI do?” The father was busy 
preparing a paper on “ The Boy Problem,” and he hurriedly 
replied, ““ There is a pile of sand in the yard. The man who 
brought it put it in the wrong corner. I wish you would move 
it to the other side.” The boy went to work with a will, but 
presently came again. “ Father, I’ve done that. What can I do 
now?” The father, still busy, said, “I think that sand might 
better be at this end of the yard. Shovel it over there.” The 
boy went, less cheerfully, but resolutely, wanting to help his 
father. The third time he came for a job, and the father said, 
“On the whole I believe I’d like that sand back where it was 
first.” But the boy said, “ Not on your life! I’m not looking 
for something to take up my time. I want to do something.” 
The strong men and women and youth of our churches are eager 
to do something; and they suspect that much of our regular 
church work is aimless shoveling of sand, arranged simply to 
keep them busy. There is urgent need of discovering real tasks, 
training men and women for the strong and glad doing of them, 
and so at once satisfying them, and making progress for the 
Kingdom, through a program of real efficiency. 


I come now to a present need of the church not so clearly 
seen, nor so often voiced, but equal in importance to any that has 
been mentioned or that could be mentioned. I am not sure that 
it is not the greatest need of all. It is the release of the minister 
for spiritual ministry. Our churches have been rapidly develop- 
ing into institutions of varied activity, demanding leadership of 
all sorts. The average strong church is a business institution to 
be skilfully managed, a school to be kept educationally worthy, 
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an employment bureau, a mutual aid society, a club house for 
men, women, and children, and a host of other things. And over 
it we set a man whom we call a “ pastor.” There is a beautiful 
significance in that name “shepherd.” It speaks of personal 
love, of faithful oversight, of soul-care. But there is a pathetic 
inadequacy about the word as well, if it be used to denote one 
man standing to lead a church in all its lines of life and work. 
Take a shepherd from his quiet country pastures, and set him to 
manage a department store in the city. One of two things will 
happen; either he will ruin the store, or he will forget how to be 
a shepherd. One of the colossal blunders, worse than crimes, of 
the church today is setting pastors single-handed at the task of 
conducting these great spiritual and social department stores 
which we call churches. Either the church fails, or the man 
forgets how to be a shepherd. Now we cannot, if we would, go 
back to the arcadian days when the church was only a sheep-fold. 
The church must be far more to meet the real needs of this age. 
The text we need to keep where we can ever see it is that word 
of the Master, “ Fear not, little fock, for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” The church must cease to 
“bea simple contented little flock, and must realize that it has a 
kingdom to gain. 

But after all, through all changes within and without, the one 
great ministry of the church, the one work which must not lapse 
whatever else is lacking, is the care of the personal life. “ The 
care of souls” we may still call it, if we mean by “soul” the 
whole of the personal life. Men need shepherds, good shep- 
herds, who know their own sheep by name. More than ever, in 
this day of the mass, when the individual is so easily lost, when 
the ordinary man is but a cog in a huge machine, must there be 
some institution, some man, to remind him continually that his 
personal life has an inestimable value to God; that God cares 
more for men than for machinery; that the true Kingdom of 
_ God is righteousness, and peace, and joy; that what men really 
live by are the fruits of the spirit; that faith, hope, and love of 
the humblest sort will outlast and outshine the richest earthly 


splendor. Here is the prime and everlasting function of the 
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church. To protest against mechanical theories and practices 
of life; to break through the divisions into classes; to defend 
the sacredness of the individual; to stand for manhood, first, 
last, and all the time; to set her face like a flint against all that 
lowers character, however much it exalts pride, or increases 
wealth ; to defend the kingdom of personal interests,— art, music, 
poetry, culture, friendship, religion,— against the invasions of 
naturalistic philosophy and soulless commercialism: in a world 
where the individual withers in the presence of gigantic mech- 
anism, and mass movements, and vast corporations, and labor 
unions, to guard the delicate flame of personality in each soul,— 
this is the supreme task and opportunity of the church and her 
ministry now as always. 

The pitiful thing is that, in a day when men need spiritual 
care and personal leadership as never before, the very men set 
apart for that holy task are shut out from it by a mass of detail, 
a crushing weight of business. Such sermons as men need to 
hear today can come only from men who have time to think and 
to pray and to be quiet. Such soul-ministry as that for lack of 
which men are dying can be given only by men not wholly ab- 
sorbed by details of church business. 

It is not that we need recluses, men aloof from practical life. 
God forbid! The minister must be in touch with every phase of 
life. His hand must be on all the work of his church. But he 
must be reasonably free from details, that he may spend his best 
self in spiritual ministry. We must recover the conception of 
the true work of the ministry which the Apostles had, when they 
said, “It is not fit that we should forsake the word of God, and 
serve tables”, and persuaded the church to provide deacons, that 
the apostles might give themselves wholly to the life of the Spirit. 
We need a new order of deacons, men and women fitted by tem- 
perament and training to deal with the business details of church 
work, and so to leave the pastor free for the great work of 


spiritual leadership. 


There is one more great present need of the church, different 
from these which have been mentioned, inward not outward, 
spiritual not formal. It cannot be secured by any special training 
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or the adoption of any method. But it underlies all our methods, 
and conditions all our success. It towers high above all other 
needs of the church. It is the brave adoption of Christ’s one 
law of love as the sufficient standard and indispensable condition 
of religious life and work. The supreme and costly error of the 
church in all ages has been unwillingness to trust herself without 
reserve to the religion of the spirit. O, if once we could cut the 
ropes, and let the church sail away free! We must count love 
more than orthodoxy, more than knowledge, more than method. 
We must worship but one God, and serve but one Master, the 
“Strong Son of God, Immortal Love.” It is only by an en- 
thronement of the spirit of love as absolute Lord of the church, 
above all creeds and forms and methods, so that the worst heresy 
is seen to be lack of love, the truest orthodoxy the possession of 
the Spirit of Christ, the only law the one commandment, the 
gravest sin unbrotherliness, that the church can win her way. 
Upon each of us who has any influence and leadership in religious 
work and life rests the responsibility of living in that Spirit and 
serving that Spirit. 

The very Gospel message our age needs was voiced in the 
words of Jane Addams in her impressive address at the Congress 
of the Men and Religion Movement,—“ The Christian church 
cannot conquer until it is willing to forget its ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions, and go back to the method advocated by Jesus Himself for 
dealing with all sinners. 

“The method of Jesus was nothing more or less than sheer 
forgiveness, the overcoming of the basest evil by the august 
power of goodness, the overpowering of the sinner by the loving 
kindness of his brother man, and the breaking up of long in- 
trenched evil by the concerted goodwill of society.” 

The church needs and demands of each of you, above all, 
that you go into your work with souls wholly devoted to the 
spirit of Jesus, which is the spirit of loving-kindness, bond- 
servants in the absoluteness of your subjection to that spirit, 
freemen in the glad willingness with which you follow the banner 
of Christ’s spirit. As Christian workers, you can have no better 
example and ideal than that of Paul, the master workman of the 
Christian ages. Take his estimafe of the things that count most. 
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You would think yourself well fitted for success in Christian 
service if you possessed, in high degree, the great gift of elo- 
quence, knowledge, faith, and self-sacrifice. If you saw a youth 
at the threshold of Christian ministry endowed with those four 
splendid talents, persuasive speech, deep knowledge, powerful 
faith, and unreserved self-devotion, would you not be quite sure 
that he would win a great success for the Kingdom of God? 
What did Paul think and say? “If I speak with the tongues of 
men and angels, and have not love, I am become sounding brass 
or a clanging cymbal. And if I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries and all knowledge; and if I have all 
faith, so as to remove mountains, and have not love, I am nothing. 
And if I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and if I give my 
body to be burned, and have not love, it profiteth me nothing.” 
When once the Church of Christ enters into that spirit and there 
abides, setting love high above all other forces and laws and in- 
terests, then the blind world will begin to see God, and His King- 
dom will come. 


You who are entitled to go into the active service of the King- 
dom of God as accredited representatives of this School, led and 
inspired by the lessons taught and the spirit caught in the years 
through which you have been here in training, have a great oppor- 
tunity and an equal responsibility. In an unusual, if not a unique 
way, your school stands for the supplying of the very needs which 
are most urgent in the present life of the church. It sends you 
out that, through your work and spirit, the church may be better 
able to acquire the information it needs, to co-operate in practical 
service, to increase the efficiency of its work, to distribute 
burdens in such a way that soul-care may not cease, and to 
awaken all through the life and work of the church a spirit of 
loving, practical ministry. Do not forget that, while your first 
concern must be the welfare and success of the local church with 
which you may be associated, there rests upon you also the 
greater responsibility of proving to the church at large the need 
and value of trained workers. Make it your aim that every 
church in which one of you may hereafter be found at work 
shall be a city set on a hill, showing plainly to all who study 
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religious conditions not only how successfully the outward ac- 
tivities of a church can be organized when a trained workman is 
in charge, but as well how effectively a minister can care for the 
eternal interests of his people when he has an, assistant trained 
to assume the burden of detail. Dr. Huntington, rector of Grace 
Church, in New York City, was asked once to speak on “ The 
Problems of a City Church.” He said, “ The problems of a city 
church all reduce to one—a problem of an assistant to a 
minister.” 

Friends, it is high time to awake out of sleep. Let us live as 
children of the morning, hailing the light of the world rising on 
a new day. A few years ago, as one approached New York 
City, the beautiful spire of Trinity Church claimed the eye, rising 
high above the other buildings. Now it is lost amid the sky- 
scrapers of commerce. The slender spire of the church of which 
I am pastor was formerly clearly visible from every direction, 
north, south, east, west. Now on all sides are rising huge busi- 
ness blocks, shutting it from view. So above the church have 
risen the great material interests of life, dwarfing it, over- 
topping it in greatness and imposing appearance. It is not that 
the church has sunk lower; life has risen all around it. Let us 
rejoice that life is growing greater. But the church must rise 
to her old commanding position. Greater business must be 
matched by a greater church. Not through huge buildings to 
rival and surpass the mighty homes of commerce; but through 
_ the outworking of a mighty spirit, through a revelation of true 
love to God and neighbor that shall make men realize how small 
is everything else alongside the service of the Lord of love; 
through a religion revived and renewed and fitted to the great 
new day at the dawn of which we stand, we must lift up the 
church from the dust and reveal to men her strength and beauty. 
For the Spirit of God is calling today as He called to His people 
long ago, after the night of captivity and weakness. 

“ Awake, awake; put on thy strength, O Zion: put on thy 
beautiful garments, O Jerusalem; shake thyself from the dust. 
Arise, shine; for thy light is come. And the glory of the Lord 
is risen upon thee.” 

New York. WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL. 


Juty —2 
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THE CHURCH INFORMING THE WORLD — THE 
SUBSTANCE OF ITS DOCTRINE* 


The substance of its doctrine is always, must be always — 
“ Jesus Christ, risen from the dead of the Seed of David, accord- 
ing to my Gospel.” 

Its doctrine is not intellectual, it is personal; not rational, but 
religious. The substance of that which the Christian Church 
has to offer the world is supra intellectual; and the chief func- 
tion of the Christian Church, its ratson d’étre, is, that, not being 
ashamed of the part given it to play, it may stand for, stand up 
for, interpret, magnify, demonstrate, glorify, Jesus Christ, risen 
from the dead of the Seed of David. 

I take it that our business is to understand, if we can, the 
times in which we must do our work. So far as we are con- 
cerned, we must work now while it is our day or never; and if 
we do not somewhat comprehend what is going on, what forces 
are in play, and where our part comes in as leaders of the fol- 
lowers of Christ, we are more likely to take wrong positions than 
right ones, and to be feeble instead of powerful representatives 
of that which we professionally represent. 

The times are confusing. There is abundant shouting of the 
captains, as in the day of Midian. Yet, it is our business not to 
be confused, and not to be mistaken, and not to strike on the 
wrong side, as the custom of some is. For, our business is always 
religious, else we have no business. 

The forces in play are on the one hand religious, on the other 
hand rational. These forces should properly work together, the 
rational in recognized subordination.to the religious, in which 
case there would be swift progress in universal righteousness. 





*A paper read at the annual meeting of the Alumni Association of Hartford Semi- 
nary May 28, 1912, presenting one phase of the general discussion of “ The Church In- 


forming the World.” 
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But, unfortunately, these forces work in the main antagonistically, 
owing to the attempt of the rational, not only to usurp the throne 
belonging to the religious, but even to discount and destroy the 
religious altogether, the result being this confusion, this conflict, 
this low gradient and often retrograding spirality instead of 
straightawayness of progress, which characterize the existing 
state of our human affairs. It is therefore our part to promote 
and to demonstrate the religious, not only as an essential, but 
as the essential, force at work for the liberation and the uplifting 
of man, and not only as equal with, but as far supreme above, 
the rational, when the question of supremacy is raised between 
the two. 

I suppose no one will deny that this question is raised. On 
second thought, though, I am not so positive that it is! So many 
there are who calmly waft the religious away with a superior 
fat-handed Pecksniffian wave of the dexter palm, proceeding 
thereupon to pay entire homage to the rational, as though the 
religious were too contemptibly negligible even to be considered, 
that perhaps it is saying too much to affirm that the question of 


supremacy between the religious and the rational is even raised! 
But if it is not raised, our business is to raise it; and when it is 
raised, our business is to put the religious and the rational each 


in its own place. 

There can be no doubt of this, at least — that nowadays the 
rational is very widely and commonly regarded as supreme, as 
capable of giving the law if not the lie to the religious, as being 
the one and only force and agency for putting things to rights. 
Our poets, our novelists, our short storyists, our editors, our 
politicians, our socialists, our scientists, our professors, many of 
our preachers,— who are they and what are they but rationalists, 
pretty generally, and rationalists to the bone? Yet, if one thing 
is surer than another, what is it except that not by the rational, 
but by the religious, the earth has made and is to make its gains, 
the members of the human race have been and are to be lifted? 
And if we do not see this and are not prepared to say it, but have 
ourselves surrendered to and are crying for the slogans of the 
rational, then what are we doing in this galley, anyhow! 
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The function of the rational is to arrange, not to originate; 
to classify, not to create; to systematize, not to supply motive. 
If the appeal is taken to the facts, the facts are that the peoples 
of the earth owe everything they possess in the way of liberty, 
justice, sweetness and light, good opportunity, righteous govern- 
ment, not to the rational, but to the religious. The rational ruled 
the earth prior to, and reached the climax of its ascendency in 
the times coincident with the advent of Christ. And what a con- 
dition of affairs it had succeeded in producing! All power, 
wealth, privilege, opportunity, in the hands of the comparative 
few; the great body of the people shut off absolutely from any 
hope or chance of advancement; while underneath lay the vast 
bulk of mankind in helpless slavery. This was the high achieve- 
ment of the rational, and it is welcome to whatever glory and 
praise the achievement deserves. The centuries since have been 
occupied all the way to now with undoing and reversing this 
condition thus produced, and that which has motived the cen- 
turies to and in this mighty task has been nothing else except the 
religious, as brought into being by Jesus Christ, risen from the 
dead of the Seed of David. It is the very commonplace of his- 
toric knowledge that the religious has destroyed slavery, has 
uncrowned Cesar, has given political being to the common people, 
has unlocked the gates of liberty and opportunity to the masses, 
has held and is holding open the door of hope to the left-overs 
and the lumped-togethers among mankind,— and that this has 
been the great and not yet finished task of the nineteen Christian 
centuries already gone. The rational has opposed, has discon- 
certed, has, with digging heels, hung back with all its strength 
upon the coat-tails of the religious, every step of the way, and 
not one of the vast benefits obtained for man by the religious has 
been obtained except by dragging the rational by main force 
along the road of human progress against its shrieking protest 
and its militant resistance. Yet the alleged friends of the so- 
called “ proletariat” today denounce the religious and appeal 
to the rational to liberate and advance the “proletariat!” I 
have heard even Christian ministers make what amounted to 
that denunciation and that appeal. “Such is life!” 
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Now I assume that every man who is worth considering 
desires to liberate and lift up the “ proletariat,” desires to pro- 
mote the whole welfare of all men, and to contribute what he 
can to universal human progress. Whiles I am mad, and whiles 
I am sad, and whiles I am amused, as I read or listen, to the 
stuff emanating from socialistic and quasi-socialistic sources, 
stuff wherein it is sometimes claimed and always assumed that 
“the proletariat,” the “ man with the hoe,” the everyday toiler, is 
the special discovery and protégé of the Socialistic dogmatist and 
propagandist. I have had men as good as tell me that because I 
am not a Socialist (and certainly being a religious man and being 
a native-born friend of the “ proletariat,’ I am therefore not a_ 
Socialist, in any color or shade of the chameleon-hued and dream- 
changing thing called Socialism, for Socialism in all of its mani- 
fold and contradictory shapes and hues ‘is essentially rationalism, 
and to speak of Christian Socialism is to introduce boundless 
confusion of mind and motive into a subject demanding utmost 
clarity of definition and perception and purpose.) I say I have 
had men as good as tell me that because I am not a Socialist, 
therefore I am an aristocrat, a friend and supporter of aristocracy 
and caste, a despiser of the debased and enslaved toiler. But I 
know that Jesus discovered the proletariat, the publican and 
sinner, the underdog, the slave, a thousand years before Socialism 
was dreamed, and I also know that Socialism never would have 
been dreamed except for the prior and universe-wide effect of 
the religion of Jesus in emancipation of the masses of mankind 
through nineteen sweating centuries, and I further know that 
all right-hearted Socialists merely share with me and all right- 
hearted men that common fund of altruistic desire and motive 
to which none who have been affected by the nineteen centuries 
of Christ can lay exclusive claim. In other words, right-hearted 
Socialists are right in being right-hearted, but wrong in being 
wrong-minded (and they are wrong-minded because Socialism 
is always rationalistic and therefore not remedial, curative) ; and, 
being right-hearted, they are in that respect like, not superior 
to, all other right-hearted men, for al/ right-hearted men alike 
are after the same thing, namely, the welfare of all, the promotion 
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of universal brotherness, the free chance to each man to cut from 
God’s loaf of daily bread as much as each man needs. 

It is essential to be right-hearted, and the religion of Christ 
has been establishing right-heartedness (namely, the spirit and 
temper and motive of altruism) in the earth very widely, almost 
universally. But it is also necessary to be right-minded, which 
is to say religious-minded, Christ-minded, not rational-minded 
—and this brings me back again to-my precise theme, the sub- 
stance of our doctrine, namely, Jesus Christ. 


When we say that the substance of our doctrine is Jesus 
Christ, what do we mean? I hope we mean what St. Paul meant. 
And what was that? Let his wonderful summary in the first 
chapter to the Colossians answer. 

Christians in Colosse were threatened with the ever-modern 
peril of believing in Christ for next-world salvation, but not for 
present-world operation. The Apostle accordingly tried to tell 
Colosse just exactly why and wherein this is a mistake. To 
make his point good, he first of all reminded his readers who 
Christ is and what his functions are, namely, that He is image 
of Invisible God; that in Him all things were created, yes, that 
not only in Him, but through Him, and unto Him, all things have 
been created, and not only this, but in Him, through Him, and 
unto Him, all things are now sustained and operated ; that in fact, 
He is Forth-Goer of and from God —first the Reservoir and 
then the Mediator of the Creative Will and Life and Power — 
Efficient and also Final Cause in whatever First Cause wills — 
Pleroma, Plenitude, of God-in-action. 

And He, says the Apostle—this Christ —is Head over 
all things to the Church, which is His Body. And you, who con- 
stitute the Church, having now received your redemption and 
reconciliation by taking advantage of the special work which 
He did when He came here for that special purpose are therefore 
now connected up and incorporated by vital and spiritual con- 
nectives with the very Source of Plenitude of Creative and Sus- 
tentative and Operative Life and Power and Wisdom, and have 
only to rely upon Him with perfect and exclusive reliance, in 
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order to have richly supplied unto you all things that pertain unto 
Present-world Life and Godliness and Operation, until you are 
extensions of Him, carrying forward in the earth that which 
He began both to do and to teach, His Power and Life working 
in you mightily, not only as hope of glory, but as power for ser- 
vice, unto all success and perfection in both your personal and 
social, your present and eternal effectiveness,— even as I, says 
St. Paul, feel is the case with myself. 

Now, of course, this substance of our doctrine has been much 
objected to and denied in many varieties of denial and objection, 
and many Christians, even Christian ministers, have been ashamed 
of it, as St. Paul was not ashamed of it. It is not my part today 
to attempt any defense or glorification or even explanation of 
the doctrine, but only to point out that all objection to and all 
denial of the doctrine whatever form objection or denial of it has 
assumed or may assume, proceeds from and is supported by the 
rational. Of course the doctrine does not proceed from the 
rational. St. Paul takes particular pains to say that it does not. 
The doctrine, he says, is the Mystery, the Secret, of God, con- 
cealed from all prior historic ages and generations, but revealed 
and proclaimed in the Advent and the Gospel of Christ. The 
rational did not discover the doctrine, and, since it did not dis- 
cover, will not accept the doctrine, of course! The rational 
never does, never will, accept what it does not discover. Its 
forte is science, its weakness is omniscience, and when it en- 
counters fact or truth outside the realm of its own dogmatism, 
it will go a million miles to discredit, to deny, to destroy, that 
fact, that truth, as, for example, when it refers the Christology 
of St. Paul to Neo-Platonism, or ascribes the letter to the 
Colossians to Gnostic influence ! — endeavoring thus to rationalize 
and thereby destroy what, accepted at its face value, puts the 
rational off the throne and out of business as supreme arbiter and 
lord of truth, and as motive and power for justice in the earth. 

What we have to see and say is that our doctrine is not from 
the rational, of course. It is not from the rational, and neither 
is it to be referred to the rational for judgment and decision as 
to its truth. The Christology of St. Paul was as much derived 
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from Neo-Platonism as the Christology of Jesus was derived 
from Neo-Platonism—as much, no more; and Gnosticism has 
as much to do with either, as it has to do with the flying of 
Gilderoy’s Kite. Whoever supposes the Christology of St. Paul 
different in the least essential from the Christology of Jesus 
should take his New Testament, a copy of Dr. Denny’s great 
book on the Testimony of Jesus Concerning Himself, and a 
Spirit of Prayer, and retire to Jericho until he becomes more 
thoroughly furnished with the facts in the case, for the facts in 
the case support St. Paul, when he says that He who is the Sub- 
stance of our Doctrine, even Jesus Christ as presented to the 
Colossians, does certainly not proceed from Neo-Platonism, 
Gnosticism, or any other culture of the rational, but is the 
Mystery, the Secret of God Himself now delivered to the Saints 
— ‘the Saints” being those who give the religious and the 
rational each its balanced due. 

In other words, as to our doctrine, the Only-begotten from 
the Father — He hath declared it, and its address is therefore 
to the religious reason, not to the rational reason. It is not that 
the doctrine is not reasonable, for only to the arrogant and 
arrogating rational reason is it unreasonable, whereas to the 
religious reason it is most satisfyingly reasonable. When all 
the facts are found, when the Personality and the Testimony 
of the Historic Christ are adequately judged, when the results 
of having accepted and applied the doctrine in human life and 
action are justly appreciated, there is a resistless logic in support 
of its truth, and any one whose reason and whose reasonableness 
are not bound and crippled by blind or servile obedience to the 
rational cannot fail to be convinced and satisfied by that logic. 


But, if we take the position here suggested, if we maintain 
that our doctrine is revealed (i. e., is religiously reasonable) 
doctrine, if we are not ashamed of the Gospel, but are frank and 
bold and free and urgent to say that our Gospel is that Christ 
Jesus whom St. Paul sets forth summarily in the first chapter 
to the Colossians, shall we not be utterly crippled and useless 
in the present-day battle for human progress? Nay, my brethren, 
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far, far otherwise. For what has crippled us, what has taken 
away a huge percentage of our present-day usefulness, what has 
caused the Church to become like a water-logged ship, rolling 
sickeningly in the trough of the great seas unresponsive to sail 
or rudder — excepting our very attempt to orientate everything 
to the rational, our very shame and distrust of the Gospel, our 
very fear that the rational may not speak well of us? And do 
we now imagine that we are going to be cured by the hair of 
the dog that has bitten us? Let us not think so. 

The fact is (and we of all men ought to know it), our doctrine 
is indispensably essential to human progress, just because it is 
religious and not rational in its origin and scope. Genuine 
progress, by which we mean the emancipation and uplifting of the 
lower orders among men, dates from the day and year when our 
doctrine appeared in the earth, and is measured by the extent of 
His participation in the control of human affairs from that time 
until now. I believe that it can be shown to a demonstration 
that there is absolutely no hope for further human progress, for 
any human progress, except in the motives and by the power 
furnished in our distinctive Christian Gospel as St. Paul sum- 
marizes it, and I believe that the main function of our Christian 
churches and ministers is nothing less noble and essential than 
to demonstrate this fact, and to make men see and feel that not 
in the rational, but in the religious must the Gentiles hope, that 
it is the Servant of the Lord and not the disciple of Marx who 
is given for a covenant of the people to open the blind eyes, to 
bring out the prisoners from the dungeon, and them that sit in 
darkness out of the prison-house. 

There is a time-element in human affairs, and also an eternal 
element. One soul in us roots downward and joins us with the 
earth, while another soul in us lifts upward and joins us with 
God. The complete life, both for all the people and for each of 
the people, will be the life in which the time-element is balanced 
and controlled by the eternal-element. The man who gets the 
most out of the present and does the most in and with the present 
will be the man who is “of his own day (deeply rooted in the 
earth), thoroughly interested in the questions that are exciting 
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men around him, pained by the troubles, delighted by the joys, 
and busy in the tasks, of his own time,” but who, in the same 
time, always in all that he does or thinks, has the Sense of God 
with him, of eternity working through him, and of his own in- 
corporate connection with the things of eternity as well as with 
those of time. It is perfectly certain that the time-element and 
the eternal-element must thus harmonize in the life of each man 
and of each age, otherwise neither the man nor the age will be 
thoroughly furnished unto good work. But it is perfectly certain 
also that this harmony does not exist at the present moment, and 
that the time-element rules in both the personal and the social 
dogma and practice of the great majority. This is only saying 
again that the rational and not the religious is ascendent and 
authoritative nowadays. Read our newspapers, study our 
politics, examine our literature, mark the careers of our leading 
men, witness the spread of Socialism and its kindred, come into 
contact with the thoughts and hopes of the next-door neighbor, 
—jit is the time-element whose voice is heard, whose interests 
are pushed, whose doctrine is preached, whose rewards are 
pursued, and it is on this account that the life of the day is shal- 
low, ephemeral, unrepaying as, in so many respects, we all know 
it to be. Our age, the men of our age, seem largely to have 
forgotten that through all the ages an eternal purpose runs, and 
that our age is no exception to this rule. They are not stopping 
to listen to the steady, solemn voice of the old clock on the stair 
—never, for ever—for ever, never—and they rush through 
their days — days of sorrow and of mirth, days of death and 
days of birth —as though the stately pulses of the eternal were 
not beating underneath. This is because the rational has been 
teaching them. The rational knows nothing beyond opportunities. 
It is aware of the time-element alone. It does not discern the 
Kingdom of God, nor perceive that time-values are obtained, 
not by going after the time-things, but by seeking first the King- 
dom of God. If therefore the rational is not counteracted by the 
religious, men will be actuated by opportunistic motives and 
deceived by ephemeral ideals, and will sell their homes for auto- 
mobiles and their souls for senatorships, for this is all that the 
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rational has to teach them. To make our age, the men of our 
age, conscious of, responsive to, the Eternal Purpose of the Time- 
less God as declared and manifested in Christ and thereby to 
redeem the age from the power of the rational, and to see it 
furnished with the ideals and motives and power of Christ, 
seems therefore our main business, and seems not only noble, 
but a necessary, business,— necessary, indeed, if the age is to 
count for anything at all in furthering human progress. 

We needn’t be discouraged, and we needn’t be afraid. -If we 
are either, we need to go and take a good look at our doctrine! 
I read whines and laments about the condition of the church, 
and I hear of ministers who are discouraged. In fact, if one 
were influenced by the choragic whining in the ecclesiastical 
winds, his heart might fail. Look you, how the churches are 
losing ground! What is the matter? Con the statistics! Regard 
the Sabbath desecration! Lo, the empty pews! Hark to the 
sound of the tom-tom beating up revels! What is the matter? 
See how we are losing ground! And so on. 

Well, I can’t help thinking that we are making too much fuss 
about “losing ground,” and all that. To be sure, conditions and 
times have changed,— but that’s to thank God for, not to whine 
about. To be sure, social life used to have a single center, which 
was the church, and whatever moved, moved in concentric circles 
aboyit that center, and all that the church had to do was to sit 
tight and take what came to it — just as a man in Michigan used 
to sit in his front door and shoot deer. But social life no longer 
moves concentrically about the church. It has now no single 
center. It is not even an ellipse described from two foci. It 
doesn’t focus anywhere. It has, in fact, broken all limits, con- 
ventions, circumferences. It is free fluid. And this is a good 
thing. It demonstrates the presence of life — that the Spirit of 
God is abroad, turning and overturning in the preparation of a 
better time. Personally I am rejoiced to the core of my soul that 
the church, as a “ just-so”’ institution, is losing ground, that it 
can’t any longer sit smug and easy at the center of things and 
demand toll from all the circumferences. 
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The church never was meant to be an institution. It never 
was meant to sit at the center, garbed and garberdined, with 
a fixed creed and having a cut-out form “ just-so,” there to 
receive all men’s homage and hard cash. On the contrary, its 
commission reads, “ Go.” It was meant to be an organism with 
legs. It was intended to be a plastic, fluid spirit, influence, power, 
life, radiative, ministering, serving its own day, adapting itself 
to existing conditions, all things to all men, careless as to its own 
food or habit, or even corporate existence, careful only of its 
commission to interpret God to its own existing world. 

If therefore the churth is losing ground, perhaps it ought to. 
Perhaps the church had become too much of an institution —a 
thing afraid that it would die, and therefore a thing which must 
be ministered to. Perhaps the church wasn’t meeting God’s 
ideas. Perhaps the life all around us is bigger and better and 
freer and truer and more to God’s mind than the life of the 
church. Perhaps we minister-folk in so far at least as we fail to 
interpret Christ aren’t so essential to the success of God’s job 
as some of us sometimes appear to imagine that we ought to 
try to make other people think we are. At any rate, I don’t 
myself believe the clock is going to stop, and I don’t believe the 
church could lose ground, unless our Master wanted it to. In 
a universe governed by the Christ who is set forth before us in 
Colossians, all things work together for good to them that love 
God, and whatever goes under goes under because God wants 
it to go under. So I say, let’s not whine, though the earth be re- 
moved and the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea. 

And as for discouragement, or fear, or reluctance to rely 
upon Christ, whence do these arise in us, except from our sub- 
servience to the rational. I have listened to a good deal of 
rationalistic stuff from Christian mouths, and I don’t wonder 
that discouragement gnaws at the vitals of those who speak as 
such men speak. From rationalism comes opportunism. Oppor- 
tunism endures for a time. It looks like success. It draws a 
crowd, sometimes. But afterwards, when the sun gets hot and 
the rains hold off, then it withers, it brings forth no peaceable 
fruits, for it has no efernal life to draw on. It is then that we 
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begin to hear the plainings of the discouraged. But who could 
be discouraged who once understood and once believed the sub- 
stance of our doctrine as presented by St. Paul to the Colossians? 
Christ, # whom, through whom, unto whom, are all things — 
Christ, Pleroma, Fulness of God-in-action—— He — He — is 
Head over all things to the Church! What’s the matter, then? 
Down beneath the surface of things flows onward the eternal 
tide of His purpose, slow, steady, stately — nor can the friction 
of the opposing will and folly of men stay the onwardness of that 
stately tide, however violently they may cause the waves on the 
surface to toss. How, then, can any man feel “ discouraged,” 
provided he feels that tide upholding him, bearing him on? Let 
the time-waves cause him to labor and toss like a ship in heavy 
seas, let him be put to wit’s end to keep afloat, let him suffer 
what temporary damage he may, 

“Rent cordage, shattered deck, 

Torn sails, provisions short, 
And only not a wreck,” 


Yet, upheld, borne onward, by that deep tide of the Eternal Pur- 
pose in Christ Jesus moving steadily through time,— how shall 
he be discouraged? 

Let’s talk of heroism, not of discouragement. Let’s speak of 
inspiration, not of resignation or defeat. Let’s get the feel of 
God in Christ. Let’s marry ourselves and our cause with the 
Timeless Truth and Love and Power and Spirit of our Creative 


Head. 

The task of the true Servant of Christ is such that apart from 
Christ he can do nothing in it, yet is also such that through 
Christ he can do all necessary things. 

Let such a servant therefore build his city to music — the 
music of our divine doctrine, for the city built to music is never 
built at all, and is therefore built forever. 

Let him also remember that if the candle is to give light, it 
must burn and be consumed. Wherefore, if so be it give the 
light, what matter though it is consumed. 

Ware, Mass. GeorGcE B. Hatcu. 
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Professor George Malcolm Stratton’s contribution to the “ Library 
of Philosophy ” is a work of first class quality. Much is written nowadays 
on the Psychology of the Religious Life in one way or another, and from 
all the writings something is gained in the way of enriching this profound- 
est realm of human nature. The striking feature of this literature is its 
difficulty in securing breadth of view. The religious life touches the 
whole man, is contributed to by all that builds up the sphere of human 
life. The result has been that as specialists in one field or another — 
metaphysical, historical, psychological, men have found that at last their 
investigations brought them into contact with religion, and brought to 
them new light on religion. They have often proceeded to interpret 
the whole of religion from this point of view, and we have got pictures 
of religion, some of which seem like the surveyor’s, some like the aviator’s, 
some like the miner’s interpretation of the earth,—all valuable and 
necessary; but each partial and inadequate. The method of Professor 
Stratton is interesting. Starting as a psychologist and with a psycholo- 
gist’s analytic interest he has made the effort to acquaint himself with 
the literature of the religious life as it has appeared in the many great 
religious books of the world, and then to apply to the religious life as 
therein manifest the psychologist’s interpretative power. By this method 
he has secured an unusual breadth of view. 

The author starts with the recognition that “in the religious life 
there is an inherent struggle. The presence of the Supremely Impressive 
makes the self and other men and all the common goods of life 
objects at once of value and contempt. Reverence calls forth both hope 
and fear, both rejoicing and dejection.” Such being the case our author, 
making use of the customary divisions of the human nature into intellect, 
feeling and will, analyzes and describes certain conflicts which the litera- 
ture of religion reveals in the respective domains of the “ feeling and 
emotion,” “action,” and “religious thought,” to each of which one Part 
is devoted, and closes with a final discussion of “central forces of re- 
ligion.” He insists that he has not by this method of description presented 
the whole of religion, and still less explained it away or presented any- 
thing that will diminish its value. He certainly has done a great deal to 
make us understand religion as a historical reality, to appreciate the 
interplay and reaction of the many forces that have combined to its 
development, and to sympathize with the contradictory motives that suc- 
cessively and even coincidently have been at work to make and keep 
men religious and to lead his religious life on to higher and higher planes. 
(212) 
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One lays down the book with the feeling that here we have religion as 
it has really been in the hearts and lives of men, and not simply a diagram 
sketch of what religion would have been or ought to have been if the 
author had had his way in controlling its development. (Macmillan, pp. 
xii, 376, $2.75.) 


Dr. F. B. Jevons has contributed to the “Cambridge Manuals of 
Science and Literature” a volume on The Idea of God in Early Religions. 
The author’s previous work in this field fits him for the task and he has 
undertaken it by offering first an Introduction on the crudest and most 
primitive religious conceptions, and then in successive chapters discussing 
the idea of God in Mythology, in Worship, in Prayer, and finally a chapter 
on the Idea and Being of God, in which he shows how the evolution of 
religion has been the bringing to greater completeness the idea of God, 
revealing it as a reality in life. We consider here and elsewhere in his 
writings somewhat undue stress has been iaid by the author on the place 
of the community in religion, and an undue detraction from the signifi- 
cance of the individual. Yet the book is a very valuable and helpful 
little volume to aid in the understanding of the religious life. (Putnam’s, 


pp. xX, 170, 40 cts.) 


President Henry Churchill King, in his Moral and Religious Challenge 
of Our Times, gives us what he himself calls a “world survey.” One 
feels that it is the outcome of his wide reading, travel, and contact with 
men, and appreciates that all the time he has been habitually alert to 
questions that seem to him to be of especial significance, and has tried 
to find some unifying principle which if applied to all will solve them all. 
This principle he believes that he finds in “reverence for personality.” 
Everything that President King writes is worth reading. It is pervaded 
by a wholesome common sense and an unswerving Christian loyalty 
that ensures to the reader positive benefit from its perusal. In this book 
there are a great many good things said and a great many keen and 
correct analyses of current conditions presented. The widening and 
elucidation of his guiding principle is also very interesting, showing 
how plastic such a phrase can be to meet conditions very varied in their 
nature. And yet the total impression of the book as a unified product is 
not very satisfactory. It reads rather like a classified note book than 
an organized body of fact and interpretation. By the use of table of 
contents and index one can readily find brief and shrewd comments on 
almost any current topic occidental or oriental, metaphysical, ethical, 
scientific, or economic. It is as the observations of a well trained observer 
that the chief value of it is to be found. (Macmillan, pp. xx, 393, 
$1.50.) 


There has been issued in pamphlet form two lectures by Professor 
William Sanday on Personality in Christ and in Ourselves. These are 
designed to be a sort of continuation of this work on “Christologies, 
Ancient and Modern,” with the purpose of bringing to greater philo- 
sophical clearness the concept of personality itself. There is also apparent 
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in the “retrospect” the effort to set himself right with his critics. It 
will serve as a valuable appendix to the larger work. (Oxford University 
Press, pp. 75, 50 cts.) 


Dr. James H. Snowden has described with great accuracy his own 
book on The Basal Beliefs of Christianity, when he says “ The present 
volume is to state the basal beliefs of Christianity in a form for popular 
readers. It touches lightly on deep and difficult matters and emphasizes 
the broad and practical aspects of Christian facts and faith, . . . It 
is not intended for theologians or ministers but mainly for lay readers, 
Sabbath school teachers and Christian workers.” The general temper 
of the work is theologically conservative, without being reactionary. It 
should be serviceable for just the purposes for which the author designed 
it. (Macmillan, pp. 14, 252, $1.50.) 


Under the title of Everyman’s Religion, Dean George Hodges has 
issued an admirable series of brief papers covering the substance of 
Christianity in a way that makes the reasonableness and the intense 
practicality of Christian faith very real. While without marked denomi- 
national emphasis, though the reader could never doubt that the writer 
was an Episcopalian, they seem as if they might have been designed for 
the use of confirmation classes. Whether or not such is the case, they 
would admirably serve that purpose, whether the formal connection with 
the church for which they might prepare be called “confirmation” or 
simply “joining.” (Macmillan, pp. 297, $1.50.) 


It is an interesting phenomenon in the development of the interpre- 
tation of Christian truth in its relation to truth that is not distinctively 
religious, that it regularly follows this process: —first, the facts and 
truths of the Christian religion are interpreted by and expressed in 
terms of the current philosophical and scientific view of the world, and 
they are found to express it accurately. Men use these terms because they 
represent the only vocabulary they have. After a time the vocabulary in 
current use changes. The old formulation of Christian truth fails to 
fit the formularies of current thought. When such an occasion arises 
the first step is to assert that the two formulations are irreconcilable 
and the truth embodied in one or the other must be abandoned. The 
second step is to show how the two can exist in parallel neutrality, the 
third is to indicate their possible consonance, and the last is to show 
how the Christian truth can be reformulated in current fashion so as to 
enrich and enforce it. In his Christian Faith and the New Psychology, 
Dr. David A. Murray has reached this final stage. The work is much 
wider in its range than the main title suggests, going over practically 
the whole field customarily included in Apologetics. The title indicates 
however, the point on which there is special stress laid and where there 
is the greatest originality manifest. The author makes use of modern 
interpretations of psychic phenomena such as double personality, the 
subliminal self, thought transference, etc., to show how they throw light 
on the essentially orthodox trinitarian doctrines respecting God, man, 
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“and the means of intercommunication between the two. As such an 
effort toward reformulation of truth the work is an interesting study. 


(Revell, pp. 384, $1.50.) 


In Man’s Tomorrow, William W. Kinsley has added to his other 
thoughtful works a new volume in elaboration of his conception of 
Immortality. He starts from the basis of a confirmed theism, established 
in his other writings, and, consonantly with the theory of evolution, 
believes that the processes of nature point to and warrant an assured 
hope of immortality being attained by man. This is confirmed by the 
Bible and the history of the religious life. The author does not mean 
that after the incident of death one passes to some sort of a final state 
of existence with a fixed ethical quality; but that through struggle, in a 
state of existence separate from “the flesh,” the soul progresses into a 
period, dependent as to length on its starting point, through increasing 
goodness to supreme felicity. The book is carefully thought through and 
is the deliberated expression of an earnest man’s conviction. (Sherman, 
French, pp. 190, $1.20.) 


Mr. Loren B. Macdonald has made through Life in the Making, 
“an approach to religion through the method of modern pragmatism.” 
His interpretation of pragmatism is not rigidly philosophical, but it 
expresses his opinion that we only understand life when we see it in 
process, and that the forces which have been at work to effect its 
progressive completeness may rightly be conceived of as realities, not 
definable in terms of what they are apart from what they have wrought, 
but in terms of what has by them been achieved. And because of what 
they have achieved, it is reasonable to infer what they may consummate. 
By this method he examines life, showing its richness and its progress, 
and at the same time the limits of man’s knowledge of it and the inherent 
mystery flowing through it. On the basis of these observations he 
believes man has the right to believe in something that may be called 
God and in a hope of immortality. (Sherman, French, pp. 223, $1.20.) 


Mr. Henry Frank is always a voluminous and enthusiastic advocate 
of the views he holds. He gives to their presentation a touch of 
personal interest by conveying to the reader the persuasion that the 
writer has with open-minded hesitancy been led to the conclusions he 
presents and which he believes will prove convincing to others. In his 
latest work on Psychic Phenomena Science and Immortality, he traces 
the steps by which he has been led through the study of the manifestations 
of post mortem existence, and of the constitution of the vital organism 
to believe scientifically that life can be perpetuated beyond the grave 
and that it has manifested itself in such perpetuation. (Sherman, 


French, pp. 556, $2.25.) 


Professor John Benjamin Anderson of Colgate University has written 
a book which to many will prove a serviceable short cut to a knowledge 


Jury —3 
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of a way of thinking which is getting to be quite pervasive even beyond 
the limits of those who are its active propagandists. It is a way of 
thinking that, for one who has not access to a considerable library, it 
is quite difficult to become acquainted with and still more difficult to 
orientate. In New Thought, Its Lights and Its Shadows, Professor 
Anderson has aimed to give “an appreciation and a criticism” of this 
new psychic gospel. He has been successful in his effort and the reader 
of this book can get an excellent idea of what New Thought stands for, 
where is the hiding of its power, and where its weakness. The author 
has also appended a brief bibliography of New Thought Literature ac- 
companied with good suggestions as to the reading. (Sherman, French, 
PP. 149, $1.00.) 


The Religion of Joy, with its sub-title “God-consciousness, or the 
Religion of Joy with God” is a rather rhapsodical presentation of one 
phase of the manner of thinking with which Professor Anderson’s 
book deals. It is written by Ethel Blackwell Robinson, S.B., M.D., 
the letters after whose name in connection with the title perhaps suffi- 
ciently indicate the trend of the volume. (Sherman, French, pp. 122, 
$1.00. ) 


Mr. A. v. C. P. Huizinga has published in book form and with some 
emendations an article of his appearing in the “Bibliotheca Sacra” in 
1909. Its title is American Philosophy, Pragmatism, in which the philo- 
sophical position, especially of Professor James, is “critically considered 
in relation to present day theology.” The author presents in addition to 
his own strictures many critical opinions of others, quoting in conclusion 
as “our comforting assurance in respect to pragmatism,” Tennyson’s 
familiar “Our little systems have their day,” etc. (Sherman, French, 


pp. 64, 50 cts.) 


Dr. E. Z. Derr’s book on Uncaused Being and the Criterion of Truth,” 
is an effort to uphold Theism as against all opposing theories on the 
basis of a compacted argument from causation. His “criterion of truth” 
is “the accordance between pure or a priori conceptions of the under- 
standing and sense perceptions.” On this ground he argues for the 
necessity of uncaused being and against all speculative and _ scientific 
theories that would show that the universe itself as monistically or 
pluralistically conceived can properly be treated as such an uncaused 
being. (Sherman, French, pp. 110, $1.00.) 


We welcome a volume of college sermons from the pen of Rev. Henry 
Kingman, D.D., which bears the title of the first sermon, 4 Way of 
Honor. The students of Pamona College were fortunate to be the hearers 
of them, and many readers ought to rejoice that “the earnest solicita- 
tion of friends” persuaded the preacher to print them. They are note- 
worthy first of all for the singular simplicity of a pruned and chastened 
English style. Dr. Kingman has learned to do what Robert Ingersoll 
once said a speaker always ought to do,—make his idea lap over the 
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word all around. The quality which shows in his use of words shows 
also in his handling of illustrative material. He illustrates freely and draws 
upon the resources of wide contacts with the world of books and of 
men, but he compresses his incidents so that while they are vivid, they 
are true to their function of throwing their light on the theme, and never 
dissipate the attention by their own brilliancy. The sermons cover a wide 
range of topic and method, some being expository, some topical, one or 
two apologetic and all handled with a certain easy mastery of material. 
The most striking characteristic of the volume as a whole is a certain 
taut earnestness in the preacher’s interpretation of life. The Christian 
life and the Christian virtues are not represented as easy of attainment, 
they must be striven for with an unswerving and indomitable energy. 
The appeal of the book as a whole is to the firm-set will. The ser- 
mons throb with the inspiration of high courage directing toward ideals 
that are worth while. But though this is so, there is nothing of narrow, 
hectic fervor in the appeal. It is always balanced and open-minded, 
with the tonic of a stern facing of things just as they are without blink- 
ing hardship or hunting for aureoles. They form an unusually stimulat- 
ing and inciting group of discourses. (Revell, p. 210, $1.00.) 











Among the Alumni 


NECROLOGY IQII-IQI2. 


The seven men who have died during the last year illustrate in 
their lives to a rather remarkable degree, considering their num- 
ber, the divergent sources from which this institution draws its 
students, and the diverse activities into which they go forth. 
New York state was the birthplace of two, three were born in 
Massachusetts, one in France and one in India. One was an 
educator, two were pastors of long and constant service, one a 
minister of broken and transient activity on account of health, 
one for thirty-one years a jail chaplain, one a successful minister 
to college men, one an organizing evangelist among his people 
of an oriental land. All were loyal servants of a Master whose 
ministry was and is as wide as human need. 


September 4, 1911, died William Hallock of the class of 
1859. He was born at Plainfield, Mass., August 27, 1832, and 
graduated from Amherst College with the class of 1855. His 
theological course was taken at three institutions, Yale, Union, 
and Hartford, with a year of foreign travel between his first 
and second years of Seminary life. From 1860-64 he was pastor 
at Gilead, Conn. During this period he suffered a railroad acci- 
dent which injured his head and he was obliged to give up 
pastoral service for two years. While later his health seemed 
to be restored, the effects of this injury seem to have remained 
with him and to have been the cause of the ailment that later 
made it necessary for him to give up pastoral work altogether. 
From 1866 to 1875 he was engaged in different phases of minis- 
terial service in Chautauqua County, N. Y. He removed to 
Bloomfield, Conn., in 1875, and was pastor of the church there 
for more than eleven years when his health compelled him to 
demit the ministry and he went to Jamestown, N. Y., where he 
remained until within recent years he made his home with his 
daughter in Porto Rico. His death occurred at a sanatorium 
in Buffalo where he had been for some months. 

In 1860 he married Miss Clara M. Hall of Jamestown, N. Y., 
who died in 1897. Of their two children, one, Mrs. Alfred T. 
Livingstone, survives him. 
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Elijah Harmon of the class of 1867 died February 3, 1912. 
His official activity is noteworthy in that his whole life was 
spent in two parishes, the first being in Winchester, N. H., from 
1867-1883, and the second in Wilmington, Mass., from 1883- 
1902. He then retired from the active ministry and made his 
home at South Braintree. In token of the love and affection 
in which he was held the church at Wilmington passed reso- 
lutions of appreciation on the occasion of his death setting forth 
the value of his labors and the fragrance of his memory. 

Mr. Harmon was born at Hawley, Mass., March 22, 1835. 
He graduated from Amherst College in 1861, and entered the 
army, serving eleven months in the war of the secession with the 
Fifty-second Massachusetts Volunteers. After two years of 
teaching at the Corning Free Academy, and serving one year as 
tutor in Amherst College, he entered the Theological Institute 
of Connecticut and at the end of two years graduated with the 
class of 1867. He was thrice married, the third time being in 
1874. Mrs. Harmon, with a daughter, is still living. 


Another veteran of the Civil war was Charles E. Simmons of 
the class of 1870. Mr. Simmons was born in Worcester, Mass., 
in 1838. He entered Madison University, N. Y., but, with many 
others, he left college at the end of his sophomore year and 
enlisted in Worcester at the beginning of the war with the 
Twenty-first Massachusetts Volunteers. He was wounded dur- 
ing the war and imprisoned in Libby prison. At the termination 
of his three years of service he enlisted for a second three years. 
After his graduation from the Seminary he was ordained pastor 
of the Baptist church in Southwick, Mass., where he remained 
until 1878, when he was called to the Baptist church in South 
Windsor. He remained there five years and then returned to 
Worcester. Failing eyesight, due to cataracts, impaired his 
vision, but even after he became blind he continued, with the 
assistance of wife and daughter, in the ministerial office, and 
during his blindness founded the John Street Baptist Church. 
His eyesight having been restored, in a measure, by operation, 
he was in 1880 appointed chaplain at the County Jail in Wor- 
cester, and continued to hold that office till his death. He was 
a man of quick sympathies and ready action in the help of the 
needy, illustrated by the occasion of his last brief illness. This 
began with the overtaxing of his strength in carrying to the Poor 
Farm, of which for three years he had been chaplain, a large 
basket of fruit, cake and candy for the inmates. He died May 
5, 1912. Mr. Simmons was married in 1860, just before going 
to the war, to Miss J. Victoria Waldron, of Hamilton, N. Y., 
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who survives him. It is fitting that more than a word should 
be said of the family of this good man who with such courage 
and cheer ministered to the needy and sinning. His oldest son 
was a minister, who died in the service in 1902; his second son 
is a business man in Worcester, and his third son is a minister, 
who, as assistant to Dr. Edward L. Judson in New York, is also 
fitting himself to go out as a medical missionary. Of his two 
living daughters, one is a physician in Worcester, and the other, 
after teaching five years in the Huguenot Seminary in South 
Africa, is living with her mother in Worcester. Truly he rests 
from his labors and his works do follow him. 


Vincent Moses of the class of 1871 was born at French 
Creek, N. Y., July 1, 1844, and graduated from Amherst College 
in 1866. Mr. Moses found his chief interést in life as an 
educator, working especially as instructor and principal in sec- 
ondary schools. He was not ordained to the ministry until 1887, 
though always active in Christian work. His formal pastorates 
were only three and these of comparatively short duration, none 
being more than four years. They were in Island Falls, Me.; 
West Newbury, Mass.; and South Granville, N. Y.; though in 
addition to these pastorates he was active in various ministerial 
labors in Maine and New Hampshire. Mr. Moses was a man of 
scholarly mind and intense vigorous nature, ever prone to over- 
work. In 1874 he was married to Miss Evelyn Alice Hazeltine 
of West Medway, Mass., who with one daughter survives him. 


Edward Page Butler of the class of 1873 exemplifies in an 
unusual way the possibilities of continuity in pastoral service. 
Though his life covered 39 years of almost unbroken pastoral 
service, he held only three pastorates, one at Lyme, N. H., of 
fifteen years, one at Sunderland, Mass., of nineteen years, and 
a final one at Crescent City, Fla. 

He was born in Clintonville, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1848, graduated 
from the University of Vermont in 1870 and from Hartford 
Seminary three years later, going directly to his first charge. 
He died January 20, 1912, at the home of his daughter in Sunder- 
land, Mass. He is survived by two daughters, Mrs. H. C. 
Pomeroy and Miss Edith P. Butler, and by a son Lucius N. 
Butler of Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Butler throughout his life 
showed himself to be a man of unusual winsomeness of person- 
ality, and of deep consecration to the Master’s service. The 
affection of his Sunderland parishioners was markedly evidenced 
on the occasion of his funeral, at his former parish in Sunderland. 
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Sumantrao V. Karmarkar of the Class of 1892 was born 
Ahmednagar, India, in 1861, died at Bombay April 2, 1912. 
He was by birth a Brahman and was the son of one of the 
earliest native pastors of the Marathi mission. He came to the 
United States in 1889 in order that he might fit himself by 
theological training for work among his people. While he was 
studying theology his wife studied medicine, for the most part 
in Philadelphia. He was a student in Hartford for the first two 
years of his course, taking his concluding year in the Yale 
Divinity school. Returning to India he and his wife threw them- 
selves into Christian work with great enthusiasm and success. 
He was for years at the head of the evangelistic work of the 
Bombay Station of the American Board, and by his association 
with various forms of organized effort, through the press as well 
as through various societies and conferences, he was an efficient 
worker for the christianization of India. Dr. Abbott of Bombay, 
in a letter quoted in the Missionary Herald, says of him, “ Prob- 
ably no Indian Christian was so widely known over the whole 
of India as he, for he was the popular delegate for conferences 
and committees. He was loved by the missionaries of all mis- 
sions, for he was able to work with all.” 

Dr. R. A. Hume writing in the “ Dnynodaya” says of him, 
“In three important directions Mr. Karmarkar was a successful 
worker, first, he was a business-like, dependable administrator. 

Very few Indians equalled and probably none excelled 
him in the important department of administration. Secondly, 
he was gifted in literary work. . . . Thirdly, and especially 
he was at his best in evangelistic work, beth for large companies 
and with individuals. Probably no educated Indian Christian in 
Western India has done so much evangelistic work as Rev. 
Sumantrao.” 

For some years Mr. Karmarkar had been obliged to be very 
careful of his health, and his death came suddenly from a stroke 
of paralysis. He is survived by his wife and by several adopted 
children. 


” 


It is a long journey from India to France, but such is 
the distance that separates the birthplace of Mr. Karmarkar 
from that of the next alumnus whom we would today com- 
memorate. Telesephore Taisne was born in Caullery (Nord) 
France, in 1876. He came to the United States at the age of 
seventeen, eager to learn of this country and its ideals. He 
was a student at what was then the French American College in 
Springfield, and graduated in 1899. From there he came to 
Hartford, and throughout his course showed himself to be a man 
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of growing character and power. After graduating with the 
class of 1902, he went for a year to Marlboro, Mass., and thence 
to the Sixth Street Church, Auburn, Me., in 1903. The same 
year he was married to Miss Winifred M. Chisholm of Westfield, 
Mass. In 1909 he accepted a call to Durham, N. H., where the 
New Hampshire State College is located, and during his short 
pastorate there he showed himself peculiarly adapted by sym- 
pathy and talents for the pastorate of a college town. His un- 
timely death removes one whose life had given promise of large 
achievement. 


After twelve years of service at Webster, N. H., with the charge, also, 
of the church at Salisbury, J. Henry Biss, ’69, has accepted a call to 
Hookset, about twenty miles to the southeast. The latter church is re- 
joicing in a building recently greatly improved, as well as in other signs 
of vigorous life. 

Cuares B. Stronc, ’76, who has made his home in Harwinton, Conn., 
for several years, has become pastor at Prospect, near Waterbury. 

Of the two doctorates of divinity conferred by Williams College at its 
recent commencement, one was given to WiLtt1am H. SAnopers, ’80, for 
thirty years missionary of the American Board on the west coast of Africa. 

Newton I. Jones, ’81, who has been living at South Hadley, Mass., was 
recognized as pastor at Orleans, on Cape Cod, on May 2, among those 
having part in the service being Fred T. Knight, ’9s. 

Epwarp A. CuHAse, ’83, for thirteen years pastor at Wollaston, Mass. 
having accepted a call to the Washington Street church in Beverly, was 
duly installed om March 27, the sermon being by George B. Hatch, ’8s. 

Hoturs A. CAMPBELL, ’86, recently of East Hardwick, Vt., has recently 
declined a call to Lunenburg, Mass. 

In November last the church at West Medway, Mass., signalized by a 
reception and appropriate gifts the tenth anniversary of the pastorate of 
Georce R. Hewitt, ’86, and also the twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hewitt’s marriage. 

WittrAM GARDNER, ’87, has recently resigned his charge at Dunlap, Ia. 

Watiace W. Wirarp, ’89, until recently pastor at Aurora, IIL, is 
supplying at San José, Cal. 

, Wirit1am P. Harpy, ’90, for five years pastor at Redondo Beach, Cal., 
has been called to Manhattan Beach, also in the neighborhood of Los 
Angeles. 

Cuartes H. Dutton, ’91, has accepted a call to remove from the 
East church in East Cleveland, O., to the First church in Kane, Pa. 

At the opening of July the church at Kensington, Conn., where 
CarLETON HAZEN, ’91, has been pastor since 1909, held elaborate exercises 
in recognition of the two hundredth anniversary of its founding. Among 
those who participated, besides the present pastor, were William B. 
Tuthill, 97, and A. Ferdinand Travis, ’97, both former pastors. 

GerHarpt A. WILsoN, ’92, of Swampscott, Mass., has been engaged 
to supply for the summer at the First church in Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Avsert H. Pump, special ’91-2, after an illness spent at Medfield, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the church at Oakham, not far from Wor- 
cester, 

CaLviIn LANE, ’93, of the Union church in Philadelphia, has been called 
to Guthrie, Okla. 

For four years ARTHUR F. NEWELL, ’93, has been pastor of the church 
in Franklin, Neb., during which time the membership has grown from 
260 to 330, and plans made for the erection of a new building. Recently 
Mr. Newell has received and accepted a call to the First church in 
Fairfield, in the southeastern part of Iowa. 

James A. SoLanpt, ’94, of the Belleville Avenue church in Newark, 
N. J., is president of the Federation of Churches of Essex County. 

Freperick A, SUMNER, ’94, came to the First church at Milford, Conn., 
in 1907. During the first four years of his pastorate over 150 new members 
were added, nearly 100 of them on confession. Every branch of the 
church organization is flourishing, including several societies for young 
people and a Brotherhood with almost 200 members. The benevolences 
have been doubled, and plans are on foot to wipe out a long-standing 
debt. Substantial recognition has been made of the energy and skill of 
the pastor in thus directing the new life of this historic church. 

Harry A. Corron, special ’93-4, recently of Loda, IIl., has just entered 
upon work at Chesterfield, not far from Alton. 

The First church of Grand Rapids, Mich., of which Epwin W. BisHop, 
‘97, has been pastor for three years, celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary 
last fall, and during the winter has been prospering materially and 
spiritually. At Easter there were over 40 new members received. 

On June 16-17 the Pilgrim church of Canaan, Conn., commemorated 
in various ways the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding and the 
tenth of the pastorate of Epwin C. Grtietre, ’97. During the past year 
several substantial improvements have been made in the equipment of the 
church, especially for service as a social center. At the last communion, 
also, there were more additions than at any one time before in the history. 

Epwarp W. Capen, ’98, the organizing secretary of the new Hartford 
School of Missions, and the one to whose energy and industry most of its 
success has been due, was ordained to the ministry at Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
on May 13, the sermon being preached by President Mackenzie, with other 
parts in the service by James L. Barton, ’85, Arthur H. Pingree, ’98, and 
Edward F. Sanderson, ’99. 

The tenth anniversary of the pastorate of Joun A. Haw tey, ’98, at 
Shelburne Falls, Mass., was recently marked by a general reception and 
a suitable gift. 

BenjJAMIN A. WILLIAMS, ’98, has recently resigned his charge at the 
Pilgrim church in Knoxville, Tenn., and become superintendent of the 
Associated Charities of that city. 

On June 29 Epwarp F. SANDERSON, ’99, of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Srooklyn, N. Y., was married at Kennebunkport, Me., to Miss Ethel 
Eames, 

EuceNnE B. TREFETHREN, ’99, after a brief sojourn in the East, has re- 
turned to the pastorate at the church of Garrison, N. D. 
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The special genius for dealing with church problems in the city which 
Purp W. Yarrow, ’99, has shown both in St. Louis and latterly as pastor 
of the Waveland Avenue church in Chicago, has been recognized in his 
appointment as assistant superintendent of the Chicago City Missionary 
Society. 

Wrirtiam J. BaALtou, ‘00, sailed for Europe about the middle of May 
at the head of a party of tourists. His church at Ludlow, Vt., will be in 
charge of Philip M. Rose, ’12, during the summer. 

Watter R. BLacKMeEr, ’00, having accepted a call to remove from 
Twinsburg, O., to Arcade, N. Y., about thirty miles southeast of Buffalo, 
was installed pastor on March 7. 

On March 20 Atsert S. HAwkes, ‘oo, formerly of Wilson, Conn., was 
installed pastor of the First church at Abington, Mass., Henry C. Alvord, 
79, and Ellsworth W. Phillips, ’91, participating in the service. Early in 
May the church celebrated its two hundredth anniversary with extended 
services, including memorial sermons by the pastor and by Dr. William 
Hayes Ward of “ The Independent.” 

Exttiotr F. TALMADGE, ’00, some months ago resigned his charge at 
Wauregan, Conn. 

Epwarp P. Treat, '00, who for eight years has been pastor at Rich- 
mond, Vt., has become pastor at Pittsford, near Rutland, his installation 
occurring on June 27. 

Matcotm Dana, ’ol, after three years with the church at Hallowell, 
Me., has accepted a call to the large and important First church of 
Ottumwa, Ia. 

Cuartes H. Davis, ‘or, after two eminently successful pastorates of 
about five years each at Somersville, Conn., and Hollis, N. H., has become 
pastor of the Second Parish church in Portland, Me. 

Burton E. Marsu, ’ot, of the Cherry Hill church in Omaha, Neb., has 
accepted a call to New Hampton, Ia. 

WituiaM F, Bissett, 'o2, has entered upon a year’s service as supply 
at the church at Vershire, Vt. 

Howarp C. MEsERVE, ’02, who has been pastor of the Plymouth church 
in Milford, Conn., for ten years, has resigned his charge. 

The equipment of the church at Carlisle, Mass., where Pump A. Jos, 
‘03, has been pastor since 1907, has lately been greatly improved by the 
addition of a two-story chapel which amounts almost to a parish house. 

Among recent anniversaries is to be noted the seventy-fifth of the 
South church at Concord, N. H., where AsHiey D. Leavitt, ’03, has been 
pastor for the past four years. 

Irvinc H. Bere, ’o4, for several years pastor of the Dutch Reformed 
church at Catskill, N. Y., in May became pastor of the South church in 
Hartford, succeeding Dr. Edwin P. Parker. 

Craupe A. ButTTerFIELD, ’04, of Foxboro, Mass., has recently declined 
a call to the Pilgrim church at Portland, Ore. 

Gitpert L. Forte, ’05, has resigned from the pastorate of the church 
at Rockland, Mass. 

The prosperity of the First church of Suffield, Conn., under the leader- 
ship of Dante, R. KENNEDY, ’05, is attested both by continued gains in 
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membership and by decided improvements in benevolences and income for 
support. 

In connection with the very vigorous expansion of Wesleyan University 
under the administration of President Shanklin, WARREN F. SHELDON, ’06, 
for six years pastor of the Methodist church at Simsbury, Conn., has been 
made assistant to the president. He has had part in the successful cam- 
paign for adding a million to the endowment of the University. 

Henry F. Burpon, ’07, of Ludlow, Mass., has declined a call to Hallo- 
well, Me., to succeed Malcolm Dana, ’o1, and accepted one to be associate 
pastor of Hope church in Springfield, Mass. 

Pau D. Moopy, ’07, was ordained and installed as pastor at the South 
church of St. Johnsbury, Vt., on April 17, succeeding S. G. Barnes, ’92. 

Abert R. WILLIAMS, ’07, the energetic pastor of the Maverick church 
in East Boston, Mass., has recently declined a call to the People’s church 
in New York City. 

Watson WooprurFr, 07, of New Britain, Conn., was installed pastor of 
the First church at Lynn, Mass., on November 7 of last year, succeeding 
George W. Owen, ’03. 

AntHony S. Donat, 'o8, has removed from the Bethlehem church in 
St. Louis to be pastor of the First church at Cadillac, Mich. 

The First church of Fort Dodge, Ia., where Netson WEHRHAN, ’09, is 
pastor, has recently secured a new parsonage and is seeking either to 
replace its present church upon the old site or to erect one upon other 
property. 

Tuomas FE. Wituiams, ’09, of North Wilbraham, Mass., has recently 
declined a call to New Hampshire, but accepted one to Newark Valley, 
N.Y. 

On April 10 Watpo S. Burcess, ’11, was ordained at Shelburne, Mass., 
the sermon being by Professor Beardslee, and other parts in the service 
by John A. Hawley, ’98, and David Pike, ’11. 

Racuet L. Rocers, ’11, has been appointed dean of the Congregational 
Training School for Women in Chicago, entering upon her duties at once. 

Of the class of 1912 a considerable number expect to continue study 
at the Seminary next year, namely, CLAupDE G. BEARDSLEE, WiLBur I. Butt, 
Jerome C. Hotmes, Evpert C. Lane, Artuur F. Lrnscort, and Puimir M. 
Rose. Frank L. Briccs was ordained as pastor of the Union Evangelical 
church at Indian Orchard, Mass., on July 2. Ettrorr O. Foster was or- 
dained pastor at Columbia, Conn., on May 23. CHartes N. St. Jon has 
been ordained as assistant pastor at the First church in Akron, O. Earu 
H. THAyer has entered upon duties as pastor of the church in Somers, 
Conn. Joun N. Lackey continues as pastor of the South Baptist church 
in Hartford, and ALBert A. MArouarpt of the church at Vernon, Conn. 
Paut B. WATERHOUSE is on his way to resume work in educational fields 
in Japan; he, with Fenwicxe E. Hotes, ’13, was ordained at Pasadena, 
Cal., on June 25. Grorce E. Wore goes to Germany as Welles Fellow. 
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Happenings in the Seminary 





THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY. 


Three closely related events made the Anniversary this year 
One of unwonted distinction. The first is the notable gift of 
Mrs. John Stewart Kennedy to the schools affiliated with the 
Seminary, looking toward the development of the idea of a 
university of religion. The second is the consequent purchase of 
a new site to which it is proposed that the Institutions already 
existing shall remove and where the new institutions can find 
their home. The third is the completion of its first year by the 
School of Missions with a degree of success beyond what had 
been anticipated. 


It may be desirable at this time to review the development 
of this university ideal as it has reached its present most sig- 
nificant stage through the generosity of Mrs. Kennedy. The 
conception of a group of schools closely related to the theo- 
logical seminary but not integral parts of it, was one that origi- 
nated in the fruitful and wide-reaching brain of President Hart- 
ranft. It constituted an ideal which he frequently held before 
the constituency of Hartford Seminary as presenting the true 
method of training for the manifold Christian service. As early 
as 1890 the Hartford School of Music was founded for the pur- 
pose of securing a more adequately musical ministry for the 
churches. In 1894 there was established the Hartford School 
of Sociology under his inspiration and presidency. Its descrip- 
tion says: “ This is a professional School for the Study of Soci- 
ology. The curriculum covers three years and leads to the degree 
of Bachelor of Sociology.” For a few years this School pre- 
sented a remarkable opportunity for sociological study, but the 
failure to secure for it the necessary financial support, necessi- 
tated its abandonment in that form, and also that of the School of 
Music. 

In 1899 the Seminary, recognizing its duty to supply some 
sort of special training in Missions, instituted a “ Special Course 
in Missions,” and, through the generosity of the late D. Willis 
James and other friends, a fund of $50,000 was secured to 
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endow it. The fund was named for the late Charles M. Lamson 
of Hartford, at the time of his death President of the A. B. C. 
F. M. The income of this fund, with the codperation of the 
Seminary professors, made it possible to institute a Special Course 
of Study in Missions separate from the regular seminary cur- 
riculum. The Prospectus stated that the instruction was “ de- 
signed to meet the needs of the following classes: (1) Regular 
students of the Seminary, who desire larger acquaintance with 
the great missionary activities and duties of the church. 
{Special arrangements were made with reference to electing 
these courses]. (2) Graduates of this or other Seminaries who 
desire to spend a year of special study on this theme. (3) Ap- 
pointees of Mission Boards who seek special training before 
departure for their fields.” This is the plan which under the 
wise and energetic leadership of President Mackenzie has de- 
veloped into the School of Missions which, on the basis of its 
approved success and its prospective income, is to be an agency 
of worldwide value, as it comes into the University plan. 

In the same year the Seminary recognized the necessity 
of advancing the cause of religious education, especially in the 
Sunday school, and secured for two years Dr. Walter L. Hervey, 
then of the Teachers College in New York, to lecture on Peda- 
gogy. - The removal the next year of what is now the Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy from Springfield, and its affilia- 
tion with the Seminary, made it possible for the Seminary to 
realize with much greater efficiency its ideal of a broad service- 
ableness to the church through a group of institutions all re- 
lated to each other and all related to the Seminary and each set 
with a distinctively religious purpose to train men and women 
to bring the gospel with its many sides to touch the manifold 
needs of man. As the endowment increases it is expected that 
it will be practicable to re-establish the Schools of Sociology and 
Music, and to add a school for the distinctively religious (Bib- 
lical, historical, and theological) training of the workers in the 
Christian Associations. 


It thus appears that President Mackenzie through his high 
purpose and practical wisdom is to be able to body forth into 
firm and corporate existence a group of ideals which for many 
years have been part of the ideal structure of the life of Hart- 
ford Seminary. To have done what he has is a magnificent 
achievement and has kindled the enthusiastic and grateful 
loyalty of the Hartford constituency. 

At the time of the Anniversary the financial situation was 
this. Mrs. Kennedy has given $250,000 for the endowment of 
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the Schools of Missions and Pedagogy; she has promised to 
double this if another $250,000 is raised. She has also offered 
$100,000 to pay for a building for the School of Missions. 
Toward the $250,000 necessary to secure from Mrs. Kennedy 
the conditional $250,000, $100,000 has already been given, 
leaving $150,000 yet to be raised. It is felt that the endowment 
of the affiliated schools ought to be $1,000,000 and that in addi- 
tion to this, considerable sums will be needed to provide build- 
ings for the new institutions. 

The trustees of The Seminary purchased a most desirable 
site near the center of the residential part of Hartford at a 
figure that was so reasonable as really to include a substantial 
gift to the “ University”. As will evidently appear from the 
above statement the erection of new buildings upon it cannot be 
immediately begun. 


In another connection President Mackenzie has put in this 
way his conception of what this “ university” is to be: — 

“A group of schools is to be established around a well en- 
dowed and strongly established Theological Seminary, where 
first-class training is being given for the ministry of the 
churches. This group of schools should consist at least of a 
School of Religious Pedagogy, a School of Social Service, a 
School for Y. M. C. A. Secretaries, a School for Church Musi- 
cians, and a School of Missions. 

Each of these should have its own buildings, its own 
faculty, its own body of students, its own thoroughly worked out 
curriculum, its own interior life where enthusiasm for the par- 
ticular line of service is nourished and where all the moral and 
spiritual influences can be brought to bear upon the formation 
of the character, ideals, and ambitions of its students. 

All the schools must, of course, be interdenominational, 
since all the institutions which they serve are interdenomina- 
tional. 

Each course for each profession must be worked out 
scientifically and thoroughly. The intellectual level of the work 
will be as high as that demanded by other professional schools, 
even though the course may be shorter than some. For there 
is nothing more necessary for the increase of influence among 
these professions than a broad and deep intellectual training. 

The group of schools will be interlaced with one another 
by a system of electives which will thus throw the students 
of each school into the atmosphere of the others. In this way 
a sense of unity will grow up among all the divergences of in- 
terest which the schools deliberately nourish. As the graduates 
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from these schools go out to their work, they will understand 
the work of the other groups intimately, sympathize with it 
actively, and be prepared to co-operate with it effectively. 

It need hardly be added that in this common life of the 
whole group of schools, spiritual values may be discovered 
which will prove of the utmost power in the lives of all those 
connected with them.” 

It may be unnecessary to urge that this plan does not con- 
template the breaking up of what has been for hundreds of 
years the distinctively ministerial office, or the disintegration 
of the training for it. The fact has been that with the manifold 
ways in which Christian service has been “ professionalized ” 
as a separate vocation, it has proved necessary to supply those 
selecting these callings with some sort of training. The result 
has been the establishment of different schools, all worthy in 
their aim, but which have sometimes failed to understand the 
Theological Seminary, its plans and scope, and have sometimes 
been misunderstood by it. It is believed that with the group- 
ing of these schools about the Theological Seminary, there will 
be secured through community of spiritual, social, and to a cer- 
tain extent intellectual interests, a sympathetic understanding 
which will work out for all a more generous efficiency. The 
Seminary, however, with its distinctive curriculum and its defi- 
nite purpose, continues its work of training for the peculiarly 
and historically ministerial office. 


SCHOOL OF MISSIONS. 

The School of Missions opened its year with some trepida- 
tion. It knew that behind it were the recommendations of 
Commission V. of the Edinburgh Conference; but it was uncer- 
tain as to the number of students who might avail themselves 
of the opportunities it presented, and as to how far the cordial 
expressions of good will received from the various Mission 
Boards would result in active co-operation in an enterprise 
necessarily somewhat tentative in its methods. The outcome 
was an enrollment of 26 for the year. Apart from those who 
were also students at the Seminary or the School of Pedagogy 
there were 14 students. Five of these were missionary candi- 
dates and nine were returned missionaries. They represented 
eight different denominations, and were connected with eight 
Mission Boards, seven American and one British. For the 
next year application has been received from one student from 
Denmark, adding to the international character of the student 
body. The assured attendance for the coming year is consid- 
erably larger than for the year past. 
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A beginning has been made in the scientific study of spoken 
languages through the method of phonetics. Remarkable re- 
sults were secured in the teaching of Urdu by Rev. T. F. Cum- 
mings, a missionary who has made a specialty of this method. 
Professor W. H. Worrell of the Seminary gave instruction in 
general phonetics, and made use of phonographic records in 
Arabic for those preparing to work with Moslems. Professor 
Worrell has been appointed a regular instructor in the school 
and has been given a year’s absence to perfect himself in this 
work. The results seem to make it evident that the foundation 
of the vernacular may be taught here in a way to economize 
vastly the time on the field and to secure an accuracy and pre- 
cision which could not otherwise be obtained. 

The work of this first year proved eminently satisfactory, 
its success being in no small measure due to the persistent and 
painstaking faithfulness of the organizing Secretary, Dr. 
Edward W. Capen, who has brought to his work a fine ability 
and an entire consecration of purpose. 


SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. 

The general exercises of the Commencement season began, 

as usual, with the exercises of the School of Pedagogy. The 
Annual Meeting of the Alumni was held at the Church of the 


Redeemer. Rev. Louis H. Koehler, assistant pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Hartford, was chairman. On report of the 
nominating committee consisting of Mr. Walter E. Lanphear, 
Mrs. Lucy Stock-Chapin, Miss Avis Knight, Miss Mabel E. 
Wilder, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Mr. Louis H. Koehler, Hartford; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Robert Scott, New York; Second Vice-President, 
Miss Sara M. Holbrook, New Haven; Third Vice-President, 
Mr. Evan F. Kullgren, Hartford; Secretary, Miss Cora P. 
Chandler, Hartford; Treasurer, Mr. Walter E. Lanphear, Hart- 
ford; Auditor, Louis C. Harcish, Hartford. 

Interesting letters were read from graduates outlining the 
various work they were doing. It was striking to note how 
widely scattered are the alumni of the institution, as well as 
gratifying to observe the success attending their work. There 
never has been a year since the school came to Hartford when 
it has been able to supply all the demands made for its grad- 
uates. 

The alumni meeting closed with a session of prayer led by 
Rev. David A. Reed, who was the founder of the school and its 
president while the institution was in Springfield, Mass. The 
meeting adjourned for lunch at 12.45. 
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After the luncheon, President Mackenzie spoke describing 
the present financial situation of the school and sketching the 
larger plans that had been made for the removal to the new 
site on Girard Avenue, and showed how important a place such 
a school as this occupies in any efficient scheme of education 
for the successful administration and upbuilding of the Chris- 
tian church. He expressed the belief that no other school in 
the country was doing such good work along its specific lines 
and with its definite aims, as the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy. 

Dean Knight followed Dr. Mackenzie’s words of assurance 
and hope with calling attention to the contrast between the 
present and eight year ago. Then the abandonment of the 
enterprise was seriously considered because of lack of financial 
support. In this emergency Mrs. Charles B. Smith of Hart- 
ford, chairman of the Women’s Advisory Committee, came 
to the rescue and through her generosity and energy the present 
of the school was made secure, and through her continued 
aid and that of other contributors year by year, the school has 
been kept on its advancing way. While there will be a con- 
tinual need for the exercise of this annual generosity on the part 
of the friends of the institution, and perhaps especially during 
the coming year before the new developments are secure and 
the funds productive, the future is bright and its progress as- 
sured. Dean Knight suggested that a rising vote of thanks 
be given to Mrs. Smith, a vote which was enthusiastically passed. 
Mrs. S. H. Williams, in the absence of Mrs. Smith, spoke for 
the Ladies’ Advisory Board, concerning the interest of Mrs. 
Smith and the other ladies of the Board, and showed the value 
to the school of the work they had been able to do. Rev. D. 
A. Reed spoke of his joy in seeing the new prosperity that was 
coming to the institution which he had watched over through 
its early struggling years. The school was founded in prayer, 
prayer had been the power behind it in all these years, and it 
was to be hoped that however large it might become it would 
never cease to be an institution whose life was rooted in prayer. 

Other speakers were Miss Ida M. Luther, 1897; Miss Susan 
Mendenhall, 1911; Mrs. G. W. Chapin, 1896; and Miss Mabel 
Wilder who spoke for the graduating class. 


In the evening the annual graduation exercises were held in 
the Seminary Chapel. The Divine blessing was invoked and 
the Scripture Lesson read by Rev. Thornton F. Turner, rector 
of St. Thomas Church, Hartford. After the singing of “The 
Church’s One Foundation” the address of the evening on “ The 
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Present Needs of the Church” was delivered by Rev. William 
Pierson Merrill, D.D., of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New 
York. This address appears in full among Contributed Articles, 
The diplomas for the year were presented by Mr. S. H. Wil- 
liams, President of the Board of Trustees. The Diploma of the 
School was given to Ethel Elfreida Brice, Clara Thompson Dun- 
ham, Bertha May Holbrook, Mabel Elizabeth Wilder, Helen 
Lida Willcox ; and the degree of Bachelor of Religious Pedagogy 
was conferred on Sara Moulthrop Holbrook. 

President Mackenzie gave his farewell address to the class 
from the words of Paul to the Philippians “I pray that your 
love may abound yet more and more in knowledge and in ail 
discernment.” These are words for you, as you have finished 
your course of study here and go out to your work of minister- 
ing in many ways to God’s children. It is a divine thing to 
bring a divine love to the purifying of knowledge and of all 
discernment. You will in your chosen work, try to purify char- 
acters by what they come to know; but you will be truly suc- 
cessful in this great task only as you bring a human heart full 
of love. We need to feel the infinite value of obscure and indi- 
vidual souls. To do this requires a faith in mankind which can 
be got only at the feet of God. It is got only by one who has 
been often at home with God. To know the full meaning of the 
life of a little child to catch the significance of the smallest per- 
sonality you must rise high on the wings of prayer and medita- 
tion. Only when you have habituated yourself to the upper air, 
only when you have risen toward the height of God’s own atti- 
tude toward men in their apparent littleness and insignificance, 
but with an essential lovableness which summoned a divine 
sacrifice, can you achieve the best. And it is to the achieving of 
the best that this hour summons you. In all your future life 
may your love abound yet more and more in.all knowledge and 
discernment. 

Prayer was then offered by Rev. W. A. Bartlett of the Farm- 
ington Avenue Congregational Church and the hymn “Christ for 
the world we sing,” which is used annually on this occasion, was 
sung, and the Benediction was pronounced. 


TRUSTEE MEETING. 


On Tuesday, May 28, was held the annual meeting of the 
Trustees, made notable by the decision to purchase the new site 
for the Seminary buildings. The following officers of the Board 
were elected: President, Charles P. Cooley; secretary, Rev. Dr. 
Rockwell Harmon Potter; treasurer, The Security Company; 
executive committee, Lyman B. Brainerd, Atwood Collins, Rev. 
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Dr. Rockwell Harmon Potter, Charles P. Cooley, Rev. Dr. W. 
Douglas Mackenzie, E. W. Hooker, Rev. Dr. William A. 
Bartlett; committee on endowment, the president and treasurer, 
ex-officio; C. M. Joslyn, C. P. Cooley, Lyman Brainerd, for the 
trustees; A. W. Hazen, for the Pastoral union; committee on 
Instruction and Apparatus, E. C. Richardson, W. E. Strong; 
examining committee, term expires in 1912, C. S. Mills, H. W. 
Maier, W. A. Bartlett; term expires in 1913, J. L. Barton, H. A. 
Stimson, F. W. Greene; committee on correspondence and the 
increase of the ministry, H. A. Stimson, Asher Anderson, for 
the trustees; G. A. Hall, C. M. Southgate, for the Pastoral 
Union; W. B. Tuthill, O. S. Davis, for the alumni; M. W. 
Jacobus, E. K. Mitchell, for the faculty. 


MEETING OF THE PASTORAL UNION. 


At 10.30 was held the annual meeting of the Pastoral Union. 
In the absence of the Moderator, Rev. F. P. Bacheler, Rev. C. F. 
Weeden of Dorchester, Mass., was elected Moderator. Rev. 
S. A. Barrett was chosen assistant Scribe. The chair appointed 
as Nominating Committee Messrs. Lane, Thayer and Smith, and 
on their nomination the following officers were elected: — 
Executive Committee, Rev G. L. Clark of Wethersfield, Rev. 
R. W. Roundy of Hartford, Rev. Herbert Macy of Newington; 
Examining Committee for three years, Rev. S. G. Barnes of 
Springfield, Mass., Rev. G. W. Andrews of Dalton, Mass., and 
Rev. J. F. Johnstone of Hartford was elected Secretary of the 
committee. In addition to trustees re-elected (Mr. Chas. M. 
Jarvis having declined re-election on account of his health), the 
following were elected as members of the Board: For the 
term expiring in 1915, Mr. Joseph R. Ensign of Simsbury and 
Mr. Samuel H. Williams of Glastonbury; for the term expiring 
in 1914, Judge L. P. Waldo Marvin of Hartford; for the term 
expiring in 1913, Mr. Charles Edward Prior of Hartford, Mr. 
George S. Talcott of New Britain, and Rev. H. P. Schauffler, 
of New York. 

The following were elected members of the Pastoral Union: 
Rev. R. G. Clapp of Stafford Springs, Rev. James J. Dunlop of 
Hartford, Rev. O. D. Fisher of South Windsor, Rev. G. H. 
Hubbard of Haverhill, Mass., Rev. Cyrus M. Perry of Ellington. 

The Examining Committee of the Union presented through 
Dr. Johnstone, the Secretary, a very full and elaborate report 
including certain recommendations for future action of the 
Pastoral Union in respect to examinations. It was voted that 
these recommendations be referred to a special committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Hodgdon, Greene, Dunlop. 
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The report of the Committee on the Creed and Constitution 
of the Seminary presented at the last meeting was brought up 
for action and after brief discussion adopted. In presenting the 
new creed the committee said: “ This new creed is not presented 
as a test of Christian fellowship, nor as an attempt to state the 
belief of our Congregational churches, for it is not the province 
of the committee to do either of these things. Neither has it been 
our endeavor so wisely to state Christian belief that the Seminary 
will never need to have another creed. . . . What we have 
sought is this, and this only, an expression of the truths which 
the Pastoral Union desires to have taught in Hartford Seminary, 
and which it believes are now being taught there, in the faithful 
endeavor to secure in our day the ends which the Founders sought 
in their generation.” The new creed is as follows: 

“The members of this union confess their faith in God the 
Father, and in Jesus Christ his only Son, our Lord and Re- 
deemer, and in the Holy Spirit through whom the Father and 
the Son dwell and work in the hearts of men, directing the 
progress of mankind towards the great consummation of his 
eternal purpose. 

In making this solemn confession of living faith, they desire 
to state briefly those principal matters which in their view, and 
in the light of the general teaching of the evangelical churches 
of Christendom, both support and illustrate that faith. 

1. The eternal and holy God, who has manifested his power 
and his wisdom, his goodness and his truth, both in nature and 
in human history, has completed and glorified the revelation of 
Himself by the incarnation of his Son, the eternal Word, in the 
person of Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

2. He. who for us and for our salvation became flesh, did 
in our midst fulfil the sinless life, and did in our behalf endure 
the burden of sin, even unto the death of the cross, whereby He 
made atonement for the sins of the world. 

3. On the third day he was raised from the grave by a 
supreme and mighty act of God, and did manifest Himself to 
his disciples, and also to the Apostle Paul. 

4. In his name and power God did send upon his disciples 
the endowment of the Holy Spirit, thus constituting them to be 
his body, the Church, the community of all who thereafter should 
believe in his name and receive his life into their hearts. 

5. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the 
divinely ordained record of his revelation to Israel, and of his 
gift of salvation to all mankind through Jesus Christ, our Lord; 
and they are for his church the supreme standard of faith and 
practice. 
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6. God the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, who has so re- 
vealed his eternal and holy love for sinners and mankind, calls 
upon all men everywhere to repent, and grants to all who obey 
his call the forgiveness of their sins, his renewing energy in their 
hearts, and the assurance of eternal life. 

7. God has appointed his church, the community of believers 
in Christ, to be the means, through their mutual fellowship and 
their appointed officers, for the nurture of the divine life among 
themselves, for the manifestation of the divine character among 
men, for the proclamation of the divine message of salvation to 
all mankind. 

8. The Holy Spirit of God is guiding the church of Christ 
in his great task of realizing on earth the principles of the king- 
dom of heaven, through its works and institutions of piety and 
charity, the rebuke of all unrighteousness, the promotion of social 
justice, and the furtherance of the unity and peace of mankind. 

The members of this Union bind themselves, not only to pro- 
mulgate this glorious gospel of the grace of God, but more 
especially to aid in the selection and thorough equipment of 
those young men and young women whom God may call to under- 
take the sacred and apostolic work of spreading the message, 
and of illustrating by their lives and labors of love the nature 
of that salvation which Christ has brought, both in this and other 
lands throughout the world.” 

It was voted that the original articles of agreement be printed 
in the Historical Catalogue as matter of great historical value. 

President Mackenzie made the report from the trustees in 
which he spoke of the new plans for the Seminary and its affili- 
ated schools and pointed out how it was inevitable that in con- 
nection with carrying out these plans some question must arise 
as to just what the relation of the Pastoral Union might be to 
the new schools. 

It was voted that a Committee of three be appointed of 
which Dr. Barnes should be chairman, to confer with the trus- 
tees and to report at such time as seemed expedient. The other 
members of the Committee were T. M. Hodgdon and W. F. 
English. 


THE ANNUAL PRAYER MEETING. 


The Annual prayer meeting was conducted by Professor 
Beardslee, President Mackenzie being detained by the meeting 
of the trustees. He took for his scripture reading the words of 
Jesus on occasion of the sending out of the Seventy. He called 
attention to the fact that here we get an illustration of the 
permanent intimacy of the disciple with his Lord “He that’ 
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heareth you heareth me,” etc. But out of the multitude of sug- 
gestions that flow from the passage only two would here be 
emphasized. The first is that this is still our commission. He 
who then incited is he who by his same command still allures, 
He it is to whose control each one of us should yield his will in 
order with him to battle with the world and to win it to his 
sovereignty. The second point is the fellowship with him which 
is here assured, involving a fellowship with each other to the 
achievement with Christ and for Christ of a common end. We 
may well ever remember also that whatever we achieve or ac- 
complish, at its conclusion we are to report to the Master. Pray- 
ers were offered by Messrs. Pickup, Kilbon, and Stanton. The 
closittg hymn was, as usual, that which has been sung at every 
anniversary since the founding of the Seminary, “I love thy 
kingdom, Lord.” 

Luncheon was served informally in the library building for 
the Alumni and friends of the Seminary and was largely 
attended. 

THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


In the absence of the President, George R. Hewitt, ’86, the 
meeting was called to order at 2.30 p. m. by the Vice-President, 
Samuel A. Fiske, ’00, who opened the meeting with prayer. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved and 
the Treasurer’s report accepted. F. W. Greene, 85, P. C. Wal- 
cott, ’04, W. A. Mather, ’99, were appointed a nominating com- 
mittee on whose recommendation the following officers were 
elected: President, S. A. Fiske, ’00; Vice-president, E. C. Gil- 
lette, ‘97; Executive Committee, J. L. Kilbon, 89; E. S. Wor- 
cester, ‘or, W. C. Prentiss, ’98. 

Greetings were given from The Eastern Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation, by C. A. Butterfield and C. F. Weeden; from the Western 
Massachusetts Association by J. L. Kilbon; from the Connecticut 
Association, by D. R. Kennedy. Representatives from the re- 
union classes reporting from their classes. The forty year class 
was represented by F. B. Makepeace, that graduating ten years 
later by G. A. Andrews, the quarter-century class by F. E. 
Butler and C. F. Weeden, ’92 by I. A. Burnap, ’97 by E. C. 
Gillette, ’o2 by M. J. B. Fuller, ’07 by S. M. Albarian. 

Professor Bassett reported progress from the committee on 
the Alumni Fellowship, and the matter was referred back to 
them and the committee continued. 

The Necrology was read by Prof. Gillett and is printed, as 
usual, under the alumni news. 

It was voted to send by its secretary a message of deepest 
sympathy from the Association to its president, G. R. Hewitt. 
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The topic for the afternoon discussion was “The Church 
Informing the World.” F. E. Butler, ’87, spoke Concerning 
the Progress of its Thought; J. A. Hawley, ’98, Concerning the 
Breadth of its Sympathy; G. B. Hatch, ’85, Concerning the 
Substance of its Doctrine. Mr. Hatch’s paper is given in another 
place in this number. Mr. Butler in introducing the theme of 
the afternoon called attention to the fact, which all present are 
acquainted with, that it is extremely difficult for college men, 
reared in homes which have the educational background of a 
generation ago, to adjust themselves to modern thought condi- 
tions. The fact, which all recognize, is suggestive of what is the 
condition of the thoughtlife of the average home in respect to 
matters religious. It is evident that there is a gap between the 
thoughtlife of successive generations. One reason for this is 
because ministers are too apt to assume that people know a great 
many things they do not know, and to take it for granted that 
somehow they have kept pace with the thought of the minister 
in respect to current thought movements. One method at least 
by which this situation can be corrected is through religious 
education, so conducted as to readjust the educational life and 
educational forces of the Christian church to present conditions. 

The church has begun to attempt this, but has so far been only 
partially successful. Those outside the church do not compre- 
hend what the church is doing in this matter of readjustment and 
will come to understand it only as it is clearly manifest in the 
evident thoughtlife of the church. We must recognize, that 
desirable as it is for laymen to participate actively in such work, 
the impulse, leadership, and direction of such effort must rest with 
the minister. If there is the need of this readjustment of thought- 
life within the church, under the influence which the church exerts 
in this direction, much more must it be so outside the church. 

Education is the way in which this problem of adjustment 
must be solved, because the past shows that education has been 
the most effective agency in bringing convictions and ideals to 
the consciousness of the church. This is the more necessary at 
the present time because there are coming forward the sons of 
parents who in college and in the formative years of their in- 
tellectual life did not get their religious thought adjusted to the 
thoughtlife of the time, and consequently the children have grown 
up in the presence of convictions insecurely held and ideals un- 
certainly fixed. 

Now education must begin with the child —at the point of 
least resistance. Through the child it will be possible to arouse 
the interest and stimulate the instruction of the father and mother 
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of the child — for the sake of the child. So-the home may be-’ 
come, as it should be, a center of right influence respecting mat- 
ters of both personal and institutional religion. But religious 
education is not designed solely to influence the mind. Religious 
education seeks not only to stimulate the mind, but to develop a 
will obedient to the call of truth and duty, to cultivate the forming 
of habits and so to build a steadfast character. The man who 
through the education of the church has been formed to right 
ways of thinking in relation to modern conditions, and has de- 
veloped a steadfast character obedient to high ideals kindled by 
and docile to the example of the Master, is the greatest possible 
power for informing the world of the progress of the Christian 
life of the present day. One of the ways in which the local church 
can achieve the most in the way of informing the world is by 
reorganizing its efficiencies already existing in such fashion as 
to perfect its work of religious education toward the achievement 
of these ends, for the child, the home, and the community. 


Mr. Hawley spoke on the Church informing the world as to 
its breadth of sympathy. This would be easy enough, he said, if 
people would only come to church and learn the breadth of the 
church’s sympathy. The difficulty is to train people who do not 
come, with respect to the attitude of the church. Now we must 
recollect that the church has not always been hospitable to those 
who have come to the doors of the place of worship. This 
problem of hospitality is not a new one. From the time of the 
revolution down to the present it would not be difficult, all the 
way, to glean instances of inhospitality to those who have pre- 
sented themselves at the church doors. These are conditions so 
old that their persistency has produced in the world prejudices 
that are hard to overcome. Every religious census will show 
large numbers of spurious adherents of denominations, whose 
connection is only for purposes of enumeration, but whose lack 
of vital interest is a continual discredit to the church with which 
they spasmodically ally themselves. It is also to be noted that 
such enumerations will show a very wide increase in the number 
of socialists and others who profess themselves opposed to all 
organized religion. These present the fact of a very large num- 
ber of people who, for some reason or other, believe that the 
church is not sympathetic with the needs of men. 

In view of these facts what is to be done by the church? For 
convenience we will individualize our suggestion by making use 
of words beginning with the same letter. 

First, Perceive. Perceive the sympathy that already exists. 
There is always an inner circle of sympathy in the church that 
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expresses itself in many ways. This should be recognized and 
widened. Perceive further that the church is in sympathy with all 
sorts of good things, and that it is by the activity and céoperation 
of those who are in the church that the good things of the com- 
munity are promoted. Perceive further that there are those out- 
side the church who are ready to lend a hand to such endeavor, 
and to respond to advances in forwarding the things that are for 
the welfare of the community. 

Second, Preach. Preach the reality of human brotherhood. 
Preach on such themes as child labor, as the great ethical ques- 
tions which politics bring to the front. It is not necessary to turn 
the sermon into a stump speech in order to make apparent the 
sympathy of the church with progress in social morality. Let 
the evening service be opened to addresses by laymen on themes 
of labor and the questions of social reform. Preach thus a gospel 
of sympathy and human brotherhood. 

Third, Publish. Let the community know what the attitude of 
the church is and what is its real heart and purpose. Do this by 
means of personal invitation to the church given in a way that 
shall be cordial and not perfunctory. Advertise, especially by 
making use of those occasions that arouse public attention and 
touch public sympathy. Send invitations to the social functions 
of the church to those who are not, as well as to those who are, its 
regular attendants. 

Fourth, Practice. Show that the sympathy you profess is not 
one of wordy theory only. Make manifest the reality of human 
sympathy in its all-inclusiveness. Do not let the chasm between 
the church and the world grow through your heedlessness. By 
doing these four one can inform the world of the sympathy of 
the church. 


After the discussion the meeting adjourned for the dinner in 
the Center church house. 


ALUMNI DINNER. 


The annual dinner of the alumni was held in the Center 
Church House. Dr. R. H. Potter, as one of the trustees of the 
Seminary, presided at the dinner and introduced the successive 
speakers with genial appositeness of phrase. He first called on 
the alumni to sing Leonard Bacon’s hymn, “O God beneath 
whose guiding hand” and then read a letter from Hon. Louis 
R. Cheney, mayor of Hartford, regretting his necessary absence, 
expressing for the city its good will toward the Seminary, and 
conveying congratulations on its prospective enlargement. 
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President Mackenzie was called on as the first speaker of 
the evening. 

This anniversary occasion, he said, is filling all your hearts 
with joy and hope. Last year I spoke to the alumni of some 
ideals of ministerial training. Today I would speak of a some- 
what more mixed ideal, an ideal of a training in respect to many 
forms of Christian service. The lure of this ideal comes from 
the complexity, and even confusion, of the life around us. Every 
man in the United States feels that he can reconstruct the present 
social order, indeed each one is well nigh ready to take upon 
himself the task of reconstructing a new civilization. , Every 
man presses ardently on toward his own ideal. It is character- 
istic of our people that they are ready, as new men, to enter 
into a new world. This is one of the informing influences potent 
in the life of the churches — the manifest and enthusiastic readi- 
ness to undertake readily daring experiments. They show an un- 
exampled zeal for making Christianity effective in whatever 
promises to be at the present moment the most efficient way. 
American Protestantism is manifesting as one of its most re- 
markable characteristics a power of adaptation and adjustment, 
of a plastic life to meet new conditions, which is extraordinary. 
New organs are put forth by it in order to adjust it to the new 
environment. New movements of various kinds are started. 
Note how the Sunday School movement has developed to its 
present vast proportions. In its development as a teaching 
agency it has come to find that it must, if it is to be worthy of 
the religion which it strives to inculcate, raise the quality of its 
instruction to a point of excellence fairly comparable to that of 
the public schools. Not only this, it is recognized that the 
range of its education should be widely developed, so that one is 
really amazed as he looks over the field of thought traversed by 
such an organization as the Religious Education Association. 

Take again the field of Social service. The development of 
“social settlements ” has proceeded to the point where it is felt 
by these settlement workers that there must be a better training 
and a closer coordination of their work with other social agen- 
cies. Cities, from considering themselves organized only with 
reference to economic ends, now have begun to undertake of- 
ficially social work for the betterment of human life and to make 
extensive plans for improvement of general social conditions. 

Take again the Y. M. C. A. How it has developed from its 
small beginnings and its relatively narrow purposes to an or- 
ganization compassing the globe and undertaking almost every 
kind of work that is for the welfare of the physical, mental, and 
spiritual life of mankind. 
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We say these things are outside of the Church. That de- 
pends on how wide one’s conception of the Church is. If by 
the Church you mean all those who are organized to do the work 
of Christ in the world — and what truer conception of the Church 
can there be — this work is distinctively within the Church. The 
present problem is how to bring this fact to a unified con- 
sciousness. I believe there is a common desire on the part of all 
these agencies to be drawn to each other. This slumbering 
consciousness of the unified life of the Church may be quickened 
in many ways. The present danger is that it may fail of ade- 
quate expression through lack of efficient leadership. These in- 
stitutions are all crying for trained leaders. The mass of these 
tendencies has outrun the potentiality of its leadership. This is 
true of the field of the Sunday School, of the Y. M. C. A., of 
organized social service, and is also true of the field of missionary 
endeavor, which with its achievements and opportunity is inspir- 
ing the youth of today with its call. This leadership must be 
provided if the great momentum of these movements is to be 
perpetuated and the power of these institutions raised to a 
higher level which will enable them to supply proper direction. 

In Hartford we propose to meet this need. We shall try 
to supply those who will be wise to lead in the light of the wis- 
dom that comes from the past as well as with the enthusiasm 
that comes from the heart-beat of the present. It is our joy 
that the generosity and far-seeing discernment of some have 
started in the achievement of this end, and that the city of 
Hartford is cordially codperant in this effort. Today the Trus- 
tees have voted to buy this land as the site for these new build- 
ings, a site ample enough and beautiful enough for many years 
to come. Pray for us that we may build wisely for a long 
future, that we may set our wills to an enterprise favored by the 
divine purpose for the welfare not only of Hartford but of our 
whole nation and of the whole world. 


Mr. Charles P. Cooley, President of the Board of Trustees 
spoke briefly of the new location, saying that when the Trustees 
heard last February of the gifts that had been received for the 
forwarding of the new plans it became evident that the present 
location was both inadequate and unsuitable for the future de- 
velopment of the plan. The present site might serve for the 
present but the future would soon outgrow it. The place de- 
sired was one which should lie at the same time so far removed 
from the main lines of traffic as to secure quiet, and still so 
situated as to touch closely the centers of the social life of the 
city. The land on Girard Avenue has been secured, and the 
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owner, Mr. J. J. Goodwin, was moved to make the favorable price 
he did, by his estimate of the value of the plan for the general 
welfare. Nobody, when an institution is planted in this rapidly 
developing and changing country of ours, can be sure it is 
placed where it should be for the long future; but it is hoped 
that this site may prove adequate and suitable to the needs of 
the growing institution for generations to come. 


Professor Cairns of Aberdeen, Scotland, was the next 
speaker. He genially expressed his trepidation in addressing 
an American gathering and then spoke of his thorough sym- 
pathy with the work the Seminary is doing. For some Dr. 
John R. Mott of the Y. M. C. A., in conversation with him, had 
laid great emphasis on the need of leaders and had given expres- 
sion to his judgment as to the necessity of training men for 
this work. It is therefore especially gratifying to find that the 
newer movements of this institution are directed to the attain- 
ment of this end. I have heard of Hartford, he said, all my 
life, first as a literary center made famous by its distinguished 
authors; and second as the place where one of the men Scotland 
loves and misses is at the head of the training school of theology. 
I want to emphasize the note of hope and confidence. No class 
in the community is so mobile to the influences at work in this 
time, no class so truly seems to indicate by a sort of prophetic 
presentiment what is to come in the future. As we compare the 
young manhood of today with the young men thirty years ago 
we find there is more readiness to believe in God, more willing- 
ness to have faith in the realities of the religious life than there 
was then. This seems to indicate that the tide has turned and 
that we see in this attitude the beginnings of the inflowing of 
a more spiritual age. For after all, in spite of all scientific ad- 
vance in knowledge of the physical world, in spite of all material 
prosperity, we must recollect that the material of itself is weak, 
that it is but the shell, and that the reality is God. It is the 
recognition of this that appears to be moving in the life of the 
oncoming generation, and because of this we look forward full 
of hope for the developing and maintaining of a better social 
order. It is evident from what is said of the past history and 
the new plans of Hartford Seminary, that in this development 
this institution will be a potent factor. Upon this it is to be 
congratulated, and to this end we wish it Godspeed. 


The next speaker called on was Hon. Arthur L. Shipman, 
corporation counsel for the City of Hartford. Mr. Shipman said 
it almost made a Hartford layman humiliated that the clerical 
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profession should show such energy as to be able to propose and 
carry out such a magnificent educational scheme and locate it 
here, as against the claims of cities like New York and Chicago. 
It is to be recognized however that a city like Hartford, large 
enough to present the varied sociological problems of today, and 
yet not so immense that only a part can be discerned at one 
time, has peculiar advantages as the location for just such an 
institution as this. For the initiation of this work all Hartford 
will arise and call the Seminary blessed, and will put all possible 
energy into the carrying out of the plan. At such a time I 
would offer advice with hesitancy, and yet it does seem to me 
that preachers do not seem really to appreciate the thirst of the 
average man for God. There is among business men a much 
greater freedom in speaking of their relation to religion than 
there was ten years ago. One discerns it not simply in public 
movements but in conversation with individuals and in the dis- 
cussions of groups of men. In our zeal for organization of 
one sort and another is there not danger that we shall not suf- 
ficiently put forward the fact that Jesus Christ must be in all 
these organizations? Organization is good; but we may overdo 
the matter of organization. The organization itself, we must 
ever recall, is not the real thing. It becomes mightily efficient 
only when the organization is shot through and made luminous 
with the spirit of the Christ. 


There were present at the supper an unusual number of mis- 
sionary graduates of the Seminary home on furlough. Of the 
six present three were called on by the chairman. 

The first was Rev. George A. Wilder of the class of 1880, 
a missionary of the American Board in the Rhodesian Branch 
of the South African Mission. He wished first of all to bring 
the greetings of Africa to President Mackenzie and to claim him 
as one of the choicest products of missionary labor in Africa. 
Africa sends greetings to the Seminary also. More particularly 
would the native workers and Christians of Natal send greet- 
ings. This Seminary, through one of the first missionaries, 
initiated there a great work which is now being carried on by 
a younger graduate. This is the earlier of the sisterhood of 
African missions. The Rhodesian Branch, as the last child, 
would also add its greetings from the Bible Training School in 
Chikore where another graduate is giving instruction. West Cen- 
tral Africa, where another Hartford man has for many years done 
splendid work, would also send greetings. Hartford Seminary 
has been closely identified with Africa from the time when 
Josiah Tyler went to Natal in 1849 till the present, when a son 
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of Africa is its honored president. A word of personal remi- 
niscence may be added. When President Hartranft gathered 
about him a group of young men, many wondered what was to be 
achieved. We have seen the results. And now in the approxi- 
mation to the realization of this great great plan, but newly 
launched, we must rejoice in the joy of President Hartranft 
that in a different way and under different leadership ideals 
are being realized that were germinant in his mind a generation 
ago. 


The second of these was William A. Mather, of the class of 
1899, missionary of the Presbyterian Board in Paotingfu, China. 
He told how one day he was walking through the street of a 
Chinese village and a child noting-his strange costume asked 
where he came from and received the reply,— from a land far 
away, ten thousand miles away. As the Americans moved on 
the child called out ‘“‘ You must be very tired walking so far.” 
This gives insight into the inadequacy of the Chinese appre- 
hension of things. But the signs are everywhere of the breaking 
up of the old China and of the tremendous influence of Chris- 
tianity in shaping the new life of the new republic. The first 
president of the republic was a professing Christian and said that 
the two pillars of the new republic were the Bible and educa- 
tion. The second president has shown himself sympathetic with 
Christian ideals and ready to help in ways of social regeneration, 
like the suppression of the use of opium. It is a splendid thing 
to feel oneself active in the formative life of the moral nature 
of a nation and one would, if necessary, be willing to walk in 
reality the whole ten thousand miles to have a share in it. The 
seminary student can wish for himself no greater vocation than 
to participate in this work. It should be proud that so many 
of its graduates are at work in China. It is to be hoped that 
many more Hartford students will go there. But let us remember 
that however we may with propriety be proud of the part our 
Seminary takes in the work, still the victory is not for the Sem- 
inary but for Christ. 


The first missionary represented the American Board, the 
second the Presbyterian Board, the third, J. Merle Davis, ’o4, rep- 
resented the Y. M. C. A., being Secretary in Nagasaki, Japan. He 
said that the greatest need of the Y. M. C. A. in Japan was men 
theologically trained. When he first went out it was felt that 
his theological studies would be simply lumber for the work 
he was doing, but conditions in Japan have markedly changed 
so that now there is need of a theological training. One’s Hebrew, 
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History, Dogmatics, all of theological education one can acquire, 
helps in this work. The greatest victory of missions in Japan 
has been the planting of the idea of Christian education. The 
development of this is the greatest thing that can at present be 
done for Japan. In the Doshisha are two Hartford men, one 
of them the dean of the Faculty. In the north another Hartford 
man is known as the missionary having the finest command of 
the spoken Japanese language of any foreigner, and in the south 
another in doing a fine work of still a different character. 
Japan’s great problem is how to readjust her social life to the 
new civilization coming in from the occident. How can she 
hold the nation true to its great destiny without moral poise? It 
is as contributory to this need that the west must bring with its 
civilization the moral and religious truths that have given to it 
whatever of coherency and strength it has. 


Irving H. Berg, ’04, the recently installed pastor of the South 
Congregational Church in Hartford, was then called on. 

Years ago, he said, President Hartranft had impressed on 
him his ideal that if there was to be adequate social and religious 
development in the community there must be leadership, trained 
and equipped, coming from the seminaries. This is great wis- 
dom because it is sound common sense. But “a nanny goat 
cannot do the work of a horse.’”’ If seminaries are to be expected 
to do the work of training men thoroughly for leadership in 
modern conditions it must have an adequate equipment. It is 
indeed occasion for gratitude that the first steps have been taken 
to supply this. The Seminary also needs the loyalty and affec- 
tionate support of those who have gone out from its walls and 
recognize all that the seminary has done for them. 


The last address of the evening was, as usual, from a repre- 
sentative of the graduating class — Jerome C. Holmes. 

It is difficult for those just leaving to say what they would. 
Really the only thing that can be done is to register the feeling 
that the Seminary has given us something for which we are 
eternally grateful. We feel deeply all that Hartford has given 
us. Here we have learned the possibility of the deep and earnest 
fellowship of a diverse group of men in the world and absorbed 
in a high common end; this is something we feel can be carried 
from the Seminary out into the world. The Seminary has con- 
served for us our enthusiasm for our calling. Here we have felt 
the burden of our vocation, and a deep passion for those who 
know not Christ. This has been something that has been stim- 
ulated by our association with our fellows, by the pursuit of our 
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studies and through contact with our professors. Though later 
men may see a finer physical environment than we have known, 
they can have no finer spiritual atmosphere than we look back 
upon through our relation with the president and professors of 
the institution. We would thank the faculty for what they have 
been to us as the mediators of the spiritual life. For this we 
feel a debt we can never pay. It is our ambition that they may 
see in the future that they have not labored in vain. We go 
out filled with optimism because we feel that behind us in our 
most strenuous effort is the eternal God, and beneath us in all 
disheartenment are the everlasting arms. Though we have fin- 
ished our course we feel that we “have not yet attained,” but 
would “press on” with Christ’s help into a richer knowledge 
of him and a ripening efficiency in his service. 


GRADUATING EXERCISES. 

The exercises of graduation were held at 10.30 on Wednes- 
day morning. Mr. Charles P. Cooley, President of the Board 
of Trustees, presided. The Invocation was offered by Professor 
Macdonald, followed by the hymn, “O God the rock of ages.” 
As the scripture lesson for the day, Professor Nourse read from 
the second chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and Prayer 
was offered by Professor Beardslee. The graduating address 
was given by Rev. David S. Cairns, D.D., of the United Free 
College, Aberdeen, Scotland. We give only a meagre outline of 
its thought, expecting to print it complete in a later issue. 

A French savant has said in conversation that the real center 
of interest for theology is the doctrine of the world. The recon- 
structions of thought in respect to the environment of the spirit- 
ual life have pressed in on men the duty of interpreting Chris- 
tian truth in a way that shall be intelligently acceptable to one in 
this environment. Among the various ways of attempting to do 
this is what is known with a certain technical precision, es- 
pecially in Great Britain, as “ liberal” Christianity. With all the 
excellences of this way of thinking it is untenable as a final 
solution; on intellectual grounds, because its own doctrine of 
freedom is irreconcilable with the naturalistic determinism which 
it approves; on moral grounds, because of the necessary inter- 
twining of efficient morality and the supernatural, and on re- 
ligious grounds, because it makes Jesus Christ and Christianity, 
part of the time-order instead of the breaking through of the 
essentially eternal, and still further because the new thought has 
not the dynamic of the older, especially as respects the solution 
of the problem of the bitter reality of sin. 
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At the close of the address the following prizes were an- 
nounced: William Thompson Prize in Hebrew, Ralph Hartley 
Rowse, Arlington, Mass., class of 1914; Hartranft Prize in 
Evangelistic Theology, Charles Newell St. John, Simsbury, 
class of 1912; Greek Prize, Elbert Clarence Lane, Wilson, class 
of 1912; Turretin Prize in Ecclesiastical Latin, Elbert Clarence 
Lane, Wilson, class of 1912; John S. Welles Fellowship for 
Graduate Study, George Edgar Wolfe, Annville, Penn., class of 
1912. 
; The giving of the regular diplomas to the Seminary students 
was preceded by the granting of certificates to students of the 
School of Missions. This has been the first year of the School. 
The attendance has exceeded expectation, Certificates were 
granted only to the two who had completed the full one year’s 
course of study prescribed in special preparation for the work 
they are about to undertake. They are Gertrude Schafheitlin, 
Canning, Nova Scotia, McGill University, 1909; and John Somer- 
vell Hoyland, Birmingham, England, Christ College, Cambridge, 
1910. Miss Schafheitlin will engage in missionary work in 
Arabia and Mr. Hoyland in India. 

Of the graduates of the Seminary the certificate of gradua- 
tion was granted to Benjamin L. Basmajian, Diarbekir, Turkey, 
Euphrates College, 1903, Marash Theological Seminary, 1908; 
and the degree of B.D. was conferred on Claude Gillette Beards- 
lee, Hartford; Yale University, 1909. Frank Lewis Briggs, 
Attleboro, Mass.; Amherst College, 1902. Wilbur Irving Bull, 
Billerica, Mass.; Dartmouth College, 1909. Elliott Orman Fos- 
ter, Danvers, Mass.; Amherst College, 1909. Jerome Crane 
Holmes, Lincoln, Me.; Bates College, 1907. Amy Constance 
Kellogg, Hartford; Grove City College, 1908. John Newton 
Lackey, Hartford; Adrian College, 1901. Elbert Clarence Lane, 
Wilson; Adrian College, 1898; University of Michigan. Arthur 
Fay Linscott, North Dixmont, Me.; Bates College, 1909. Albert 
Alfred Marquardt, Vernon; International Y. M. C. A. Training 
School, 1905. Charles Warren Mesner, Central City, Neb.; 
Nebraska Central College, 1909; Omaha Theological Seminary. 
Jane Taylor Miller, Marietta, O.; Marietta College, 1908. 
Philip Marshman Rose, Cornwall, Vt.; Dartmouth College, 1909. 
Charles Newell St. John, Simsbury; Harvard University, 1908. 
Earl Harrison Thayer, Moravia, N. Y.; Syracuse University, 
1909. Paul Bernard Waterhouse, Pasadena, Cal.; Princeton 
University, 1907. George Edgar Wolfe, Annville, Pa.; Penn- 
sylvania College, 1909. 


JuLty—5 
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The following were presented for the degree of Master of 
Sacred Theology: 

Austin Craig Bowdish, M. A., B. D., Hartford; Yankton 
College, 1897; Chicago Theological Seminary, 1901. Thesis: 
“Glimpses of Personality as Seen in Some of Jesus’s Typical 
Interviews.” 

Samuel Ellis Dunham, B. D., Glastonbury; Yale University, 
1908; Yale Divinity School, 1910. Thesis: “ The Christology 
of the Colonial Period.” 

Mahlon Cleveland. Tunison, B.D., West Hartford; Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1908; Hartford Theological Seminary, 1911. 
Thesis: “The Theology of the So-Called Anabaptists.” 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred on Pierce 
Butler, B.D., Pittsfield; Mass. Dickinson College, 1906; Union 
Theological Seminary; Hartford Seminary, 1910. Thesis: 
“Studies in the Christology of Irenaeus.” 


In making his address to the graduating class President 
Mackenzie began with the words of Paul to the Ephesian 
Church: “The Gospel whereof I was made a minister according 
to that grace of God which was given me.” There are two 
words in this phrase of which I need not speak at length. You 
do not need to be told what the gospel is or what it is to be a 
minister. If you do not now know the meaning of these, you, 
as students, have failed in your studies and we as a faculty 
have failed in our instruction. Some time since a student said 
to me “TI have learned here the majesty of Christianity.” If 
there is any one thing about the system of Christianity and 
about the gospel it embodies that preéminently comes out as one 
moves on in its deeper study it is the “ majesty ” of Christianity. 
I do not wonder when one treats of other phases of thought 
different from this, however charitable his spirit may be, that he 
feels a kind of holy scorn. When you turn from other systems 
to Christianity it rises far above them all in its sheer majesty. 
Its central ideas did not come from the outworking of the nat- 
ural impulses of the human self. When one sees the elements 
of Christianity raised up above the earth, standing alone against 
the sky, one must say they have come down from God. If you 
go forth with some grasp of the majesty of the gospel which 
you feel by the quickening of the mind and the elevation of the 
emotions, if you have felt in your lives and dominant over your 
will the mastery of its majesty, you need no larger dower. 

The other word is “ ministry”. It presents in a few letters 
the wonderful combination of utter simplicity of motive, con- 
trasted with the greatest complexity of task. Wherever you go, 
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whether in this country or in far away lands, whatever your 
occupation, be it poring over books or trying to bring comfort 
to hearts bereaved, this word must go with you, with all the 
associations that cluster about it from all the centuries. You 
are always ministers of the majesty of the gospel. There is 
danger that the minister, if he is successful, will come to the 
time when he may feel that he may live at ease, and there shall 
come to be some lagging in the intensity of will compelling him 
to lowly service. There is danger that when there comes with 
years the consciousness of power to achieve, there should be 
some loss of the sense that one is nothing but a servant,— even 
though it be in the palace of a king. 

Yet note, side by side with this, the sense of honor and the 
thrill of joy that beats through this verse when the apostle calls 
to mind that his ministry is not something that he has achieved, 
but is a gift of grace. The ministry is ever a gift which is a sheer 
act of grace. It is not something that is prodigally cast abroad, 
nor something which is generally bestowed. It is a particular 
gift because you are you, living in relation to God in the awful- 
ness of your self-identity for the interest and selective grace of 
God. I charge you to keep your ministry as a gift of the grace 
of God. There may come a time when you will think of its 
hardships and of the obscurity to which you feel that it assigns 
you, and you may wonder if the burdens and drudgery of the 
ministry are worth while. There comes to mind the case of 
such a discouraged one who thought that by demitting the min- 
istry and turning to business he could escape this; but his experi- 
ence of a year showed him that in the world outside the ministry 
was superficiality, drudgery, hypocrisy, the bearing of heavy 
burdens. He came to accept the ministry as a gift of God and 
returning thereto found the joy of a heart at peace with his God. 

“ According to the working of his power.” The apostle 
always felt that he had been mastered by Christ. He had fought 
Christ in all sincerity of purpose, with all the energy and the 
resources of a trained mind, a fixed will and the support of the 
ecclesiastical authority into which he entered by heredity. He 
believed himself to be irresistibly armed against Christ, and he 
never got over the fact that when so armed and so resistant he 
was beaten down and overmastered by the flaming forth of the 
power of Christ. 

There are two ways in which this sense of power may come 
to you. There will be times when sin is mighty and memory 
bitter, and you will wonder if there is any real help for you. 
Then you will meditate on the biographies of men and study 
the forces working in their lives and learn from them the power 
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of the cross. Then you will say, the cross that was power for 
them can be the power for me. Thus you draw on the conquest 
of the world for the winning of the self. At other times the 
process will be reversed, and when in doubt as to the possibility 
of achieving anything in a world of men, then you can meditate 
on and review your own experience of the grace of God, and 
can say that you know God has power over men because you 
have known it yourself. I urge it upon you to prove that power 
all your lives. Test the might of God over men by proving it in 
your own selves. 


Mr. Cooley, the president of the Board of Trustees, said a 
word to the graduating class from the point of view of the 
layman with respect to the exercise by the minister of his office. 

A brief suggestion in respect to prayer, “the long prayer.” 
There is danger in facility in prayer, comparable to the facility 
in after-dinner speaking — the danger that the charm of utter- 
ance may lead to excess of rhetorical form. If your prayer in 
its rhetoric goes higher and higher, it may be because it is lighter 
than air. Keep close to the ground in your petition, remember- 
ing that you are praying for and with men that live upon the 
earth. Keep close to human need and voice the aspirations, the 
longings, and the needs of men and women who are assembled 
feeling the consciousness of the need of God’s help. 

The service closed with the hymn used at every graduation, 
“With the sweet word of peace we bid our brethren go,” fol- 
lowed by the benediction pronounced by Dean Jacobus. 





The course of Seminary life through our seventy-ninth year has been 
without striking features with the important exceptions of the beginning 
of the actual work of the School of Missions and the announcement of 
the great gift of Mrs. John Stuart Kennedy for the support of that new 
school and the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy. Of these two 
events and their significance for the future of the Seminary the Recorp 
will make fuller mention elsewhere. Otherwise the year has been 
uneventful and the spirit of the institution cordial and earnest. For 
this the Seminary has to thank very largely the strong senior class. The 
total enrolment has been sixty, thirteen being juniors. The new men 
represent about equally the eastern, central, and western colleges and 
seven religious denominations; but they have settled readily into the 
fraternal life of the Seminary. Faculty and students have come together 
for acquaintance and recreation on several occasions, as the reception 
to new students in October, an evening of readings by Professor Wetzel 
and the Washington’s Birthday merry-making, when the case of Bardell 
versus Pickwick was tried with much spirit. 
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On the religious side the sense of a community interest has been 
fostered by frequent consultations of the Faculty Committee on religious 
work with a similar committee of the Students’ Association, by addresses 
at the Friday evening meetings by Professors Mackenzie, Merriam, 
Jacobus and Paton, and by a number of special services in which the 
whole Seminary and the Schools of Pedagogy and of Missions united. 
Among these were the Seminary Fellowship or All Saints meeting in 
early November, which Professor Pratt led and in which two loyal 
alumni, Rev. J. S. Porter of Bohemia and Rev. T. M. Hodgdon of West 
Hartford, participated; the impressive Good Friday Service, in which 
Professor Mitchell made the New Testament narrative and interpretation 
of Our Lord’s Passion the central part; and the prayer meeting on the 
Day of Prayer for colleges led by Professor Beardslee. A novel feature 
of the more public service in the afternoon of that day was the presence 
and the addresses of the graduate Secretaries of the Christian Associa- 
tions in three colleges — Amherst, Wesleyan, and Yale. 

The class-room work has been very creditable on the part of the 
student body as a whole and has suffered but little interruption from 
illness or absence in the ranks of the Faculty. Professor Macdonald 
filled a lecture engagement at Harvard for two weeks in the winter, 
Professor Pratt has given instruction in connection with the Y. W. C. A. 
in New York, and in the late fall President Mackenzie gave a month 
to the colleges of the farther West, lecturing and preaching in a dozen 
or more institutions and finding a strong tide of interest in altruistic 
service among the students. 

As usual the members of the Faculty have found time for considerable 
outside activity, members of it having served on the Good Morals Com- 
mittee of the Hartford Federation of Churches and as Presidents of the 
Twentieth Century and Educational Clubs. Professors have taken the 
services of the Union Church, Rockville, and the South Church, New 
Britain, for a month or more; and President Mackenzie appropriately 
gave assistance to a long-time friend of the Seminary, Rev. Joseph H. 
Twichell, in the closing months of his truly great pastorate of forty-six 
years. Bible classes of men have been led in the Park and Center 
Churches, Hartford, by Professors Thayer, Geer, and Nourse; and Pro- 
fessor Paton has furnished a course of mid-week lectures on Old Testa- 
ment Religion at the Asylum Hill Church. The student body has made 
itself felt in a similar way to about the usual degree, fifteen men, in- 
cluding graduate students, having had fixed pastorates and most of the 
others having filled regular engagements as teachers of Bible or Mission 
Study classes, besides preaching occasionally. 

Outside the class-room and formal lectures like the Carew course on 
Astrology and Religion by Dr. Franz Cumont, the students have had 
the benefit of the following addresses: Mr. John Magee, on “The 
Appeal of Missions;” Rev. Roswell Bates, on “Social Service in New 
York;” Rev. Howard Walter, on “Contemporary British Preachers ;” 
Mr. Walter S. Schutz, on “Men and Religion;” Rev. A. C. Wright, on 
“Missionary Work in Mexico;” Secretary C. H. Patton, on “ Africa;” 
Professor W. S. Fiske, on “Leadership;” Rev. Thomas Cummings, on 
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“Complete Self Surrender the Price of Discipleship;” Rev. Albert R. 
Williams, on the “ Work of Maverick Church,” East Boston; Mr. Sher- 
wood Eddy, on “The Call of the East;” and Rev. Vincent Ravi, on 
“The Waldensian Church.” 

It has become a custom, and a good one, for Professor Merriam to take 
each class afield annually for observation. As their introduction to the 
practical department the Juniors took their turn in the early autumn, 
seeing the philanthropic and religious institutions of Hartford. Later 
on the middle class spent a day on Winchester Hill in the field of the 
venerable Arthur Goodenough. Other experts on Country Problems met 
them there, Revs. W. F. English, L. A. Goddard, Sherwood Soule, W. 
F. Stearns, and Professor Geer. The talk was on the themes of the 
Country Pastor, the Economic Basis of Country Life, and Small Towns 
of Connecticut, Distinguished Men from the Smaller Fields, and the 
Spiritual Motive for Country Work. In the early spring the Senior class 
made their three days visit to New York. Under Professor Merriam’s 
careful pre-arrangement and guidance they saw a good deal of a dozen 
typical Christian enterprises and their leaders. 

During the year two or three important conventions have come to 
the Seminary doors, bringing gifts of fellowship and impulse. The 
eighth conference of college students on the Ministry was one of the 
best in the series. Andover took the place hitherto occupied by Yale in 
the trio of Seminaries entertaining the conference. More than one 
hundred visiting students were registered. Later in the spring the 
Student Volunteers in the colleges of the Connecticut Valley met at the 
Seminary for a day and a half. The eight-day convention of the Men 
and Religion Movement attracted many of the students to its sessions, 
with profit from those meetings and from the genera] stimulus of the 
movement. 





